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Al yeaa Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year Editorial 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should > 
unite tn it for more and better work: for the kingdom of God, ‘These churches accept 


BT fee's Godtied re 0 = AU La: Aaoiereer d sneer ERESY hunting is no longer practised as a form of 
: ; sport,— at least, it is not in good repute as ‘a means 


Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
= of entertainment for godly souls. While it still 
seems to many necessary to maintain the creeds as 
Contents. tests of Christian fellowship, it is admitted on all 
hands that consent to the creeds is no guarantee of Christian 
309 Character. The different opinions expressed by the organs 
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and to whom we are indebted for our knowledge of Prof. 
Mitchell’s real character. Since writing the above, we have 
seen a communication from a prophet in the West who 
claims, by the assistance of inspiration, to have positively 
identified the professor with the archangel Michael. We 
suspect this man of being a crank. Can it be that the vision 
of horrors which our young friends think they see is, after 
-all, only a nightmare?” 


at 


Mr. SHELDON, the preacher-editor, is an honest, earnest, 
large-hearted man, if we may judge him by his writings. 
We do not believe that he is. moved at all in his editorial 
venture by the hope of gain to himself. It is not in his 
mind an advertising scheme of which he is to reap the ad- 
vantage. Our opinion in regard to the publishers of the 
journal which he has been editing during the past week is 
quite different. The impression made upon us is that they 
have seen the opportunity for a sensation, that they saw 
money in it, and that they have used the simple-hearted 
enthusiast to bait their trap. They have done nothing dis- 
honest or dishonorable, unless, perhaps, they are chuckling 
in quiet over the spectacle the large-hearted reformer is 
making of himself while he is raking in the profits for them. 
The attempt in any literal way to show what Jesus would do 
if he were here fails to help the wise and constantly misleads 
the unwary. Probably the dress that Jesus wore — graceful, 
comfortable, and suited to the climate— would now in any 
public assembly — worn, for instance, by Mr. Sheldon — be 
regarded as absurd, if not indécent. 


& 


A man has just made nobody knows how many thousands 
of dollars in the city of Boston by selling “lucky boxes.” 
They cost him five cents. He sold them for ninety-nine 
cents, and apparently had genuine certificates from men and 
women to whom the boxes had brought health, wealth, and 
happiness. According to the law of chances there must 
have been, among thirty or forty thousand men and women 
who bought the boxes, some to whom unexpected good 
fortune came. ‘Putting two and two together,” as one 
might say, they argued, “I bought the box with a promise 
that it would bring good luck, and that luck came: ezgo, the 
lucky box was the cause of my good fortune, and it is my 
duty to acknowledge the fact.”. The impulse to believe that 
the lucky box may in some occult way bring good fortune is 
a survival of a prehistoric instinct. The fetich of the savage 
was any object,—a stone, a tree, a feather, or a queer-shaped 
bone. Init a spirit was supposed to reside which would 
assist the plans of the man who cherished the sacred object. 
Many a business man carries a horse-chestnut in his pocket 
to keep off rheumatism or for some other occult reason 
which he would hardly be able to defend, even if he cared to 
acknowledge it. Lucky days, lucky persons, lucky things, 
still show the survival of the prehistoric superstition. As 
we write, the police have just interfered with another person, 
a ‘ healer,” whom they denounce as a fraud. He hada 
larger mail than any business house in Boston, and-was said 
to be in receipt of an income of $30,000 a week. 


we 


Tue Free Thought Magazine makes the following state- 
ment and comment: “The Christian Register, the organ of 
Unitarianism, published at 272 Congress Street, Boston, we 
consider the ablest paper bearing the Christian name in this 
country. We have had it on our exchange list for fifteen 
years; and although it often quotes from the most orthodox 
journals, either to criticise or approve, we never remember of 
seeing this magazine mentioned in its pages. We do not 
think its course in this respect is on account of our inferior 
literary merit; but we judge’ it is fearful of being classed, 
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where it really belongs, with ‘infidel’ publications.” We are 
not afraid of being censured by Orthodoxy or praised by our 
“infidel”? contemporary. Unfaithful and infidel are two 
words with one meaning. In the old time, when the Chris- 
tians of Europe described themselves as “ the faithful,” non- 
Christians were described as the “unfaithful.” The Mos- 
lem, reversing the meaning, described Christians as the un- 
faithful. Latin being a common means of communication 
among scholars, the Latin word ifidelis, or infidel, came into 
use as a synonym for unfaithful. The word now circulates 
not among scholars so much as among people who have 
strong feelings, pronounced ideas, and limited culture. It is 
a quarter of a century since the present writer has heard the 
epithet applied to himself, and he has no fear that any one 
whose opinion he respects will in his case revive the use of 
the term. We should advise the editor of the Free Thought 
Magazine to drop a word which has lost its use and meaning, 
and now excites prejudice without assisting progress either 
within or without the Christian religion. 


The Conscience and the Intellect. 


In public life one does not need great brain power to 
become a great man. A good brain is a good thing. 
Strength of brain and nerve are admirable. There is a 
difference in the inherited power of the brain in different 
persons. But, after all, a fact too little recognized is that 
brains are only instruments of power, that they can be im- 
proved as they can be debased, that the uses to which they 
are put will often make the difference between mental power 
and mental weakness. Admitting every statement of the 
psychological psychologists concerning the brain as the 
organ of thought, it remains true, as a fact of experience, 
that a human being is superior to his brains, that he can use 
or abuse, put to this work or that, the nervous organism 
known as the human brain. What we mean deliberately to 
assert is that a man beginning life with only ordinary brains, 
with only a commonplace equipment of health, physical 
strength, and mental power, may become even great in his 
work and the effect that it produces. 

For instance, let any man ask himself always, in every case, 
and first of all, the question, What is right? then let him 
make a contract with himself that what is right to him he 
will think and say and do, and, by a Jaw of nature not fully 
understood, he will enter upon a course of mental training of 
the highest value. Let such a man, believing that the thing 
he intends to do is right and not wrong, and, just for that 
reason and no other, stick to it through thick and thin, say- 
ing to every tempter, I will say and do this because it is 
right, and I will not do that because it is wrong, and it 
follows that such a man will be known and trusted and 
honored. To make such a resolution, and to stick to it, will 
call for the exercise in him of courage, steadiness of purpose, 
endurance, and all the stiffening qualities which go to make 


‘up a stalwart character. Moreover, the training of his mind 


received in this way will make him, of necessity, a logical 
thinker and a forcible speaker. He will be decided in 
judgment and firm in action. The conscience always has a 
great advantage in any controversy, for it takes for granted 
in others the power to see the difference between the right 
and the wrong. He who with only small brain power gets 
on the right side needs not many defences of learning or 
logic. He says, Why do ye not of your own selves judge of 
what is right? ; 

The tangled questions of diplomacy become few and simple 
when the moral test is applied. The man who has his eye 
single to truth and righteousness has only to repeat his ques- 
tions, Is this right? or Is that wrong? and his opponents 
will furnish him with arguments for his position, if he is in the | 
right and they know it: Their plea will be, Yes, in the ab- 
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stract, I suppose this is right and that is wrong; but, then, 
you know what would be right in the abstract is not now 
convenient or profitable or possible without great risk of danger 
and loss. The simple-minded man who says, and who means 
it, For the sake of the right I am willing to take the risk of 
danger and of loss, has all the advantage in the argument; 
and all the world knows it. 

There are men and women enough, who could be named, 
to illustrate this law of the power of the human person to use 
its brains as it does its hands and its feet as tools for doing 
its work, and who also illustrate the vast mental growth and 
‘strength which come from the right use of brain power. 
Such men and women would perhaps not like to be named, 
and their friends would not like to have us name them, because 
it seems like casting reproach upon them to say that they 
began life with only moderate mental capacity, and might 
have remained commonplace and unknown if the need of 
carrying out a moral purpose had not given them increased 
brain power and the skill to use it. There are, everywhere, 
_ men and women of fine natural gifts, who have brains, knowl- 

edge, and physical force, who have never helped the world 
much, and never will be heard of beyond their narrow cir- 
cles, because they have had no high calling to use their great 
gifts for noble ends. 

Ethical passion and power, or the lack of them, in public 
life, make the difference between greatness and insignificance. 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation” is something more than 
a platitude about goodness. It means not only that there is 
a grandeur in the contrast with other nations which is unique, 
but also, that in all the elements of admirable strength and 
executive force the nation that trusts to righteousness in- 
creases its store of power, and grows in dignity and au- 
thority. 


The Value of Admiration. 


Auguste Comte’s cult of great men had a profound mean- 
ing, though it could not be put in the place of the higher, 
spiritual communion which unites the soul to God. It is 
not to be confounded with saint-worship or the degraded 
Buddhistic practices which have obscured a noble ideal. It 
is a thing apart in the order of our purest enthusiasms,— 
illustrations of concrete excellences that have embodied 
themselves in human form. 

We live by our admirations, and not by our cynicism, our 
meanness, and pettiness. We must constantly kindle the 
flame of our spirits by great examples. We must return 
again and again to this source for renewal to light the torch 
‘of emulation, to kindle the ethical passion that leads to 
better living and lifts existence for the moment above all 
that is selfish and sordid. Easily we forget the aims and 
principles that once moved us out of low places and helped 
us to climb. Therefore, we must be constantly reminded of 
what life ought to be by looking up to those who have made 
it great. If we were not constantly stirred by examples 
showing what life may become, we should easily sink into 
lethargy of soul that portends death. 

Constantly must we keep before us as beacon lights those 
natures that have produced the finest human fruit,— that 
have pushed the world onward by the gift of themselves,— 
the unbought, uncompensated largess of those who never 
could be paid for the gift of their lives. All literature, relig- 
ion itself, tends to exhibit this triumph of the human soul, 
the revelation of its hidden strength, the accomplishment of 
the seeming impossible, the uplifting of the eternal ideal that 
raises us to new levels of perception, and casts gleams into 
the depths of our own spirits. The instinct for finding true 
heroes for clearing away the foul vapors of contemporary 
aspersion and misconception, of showing their real outlines 
and the spirit by which they were stirred, is one of the 
noblest attributes of humanity. With humility, confessing 
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its mistakes, our prejudiced, and blundering, purblind race 
often goes back to reconsider its first error of judgment, to 
rehabilitate and restore the degraded image, to set up the 
fallen great ones in places of honor, and humbly to learn of 
them. Savonarola, Spinoza, Galileo, Bruno, Servetus, John 
Huss, and many others have been raised from the dust of 
the earth to wear the martyr’s crown and to receive the 
tears and the gratitude of men. What a great service it 
was to the world for the historian to rehabilitate such a man 
as William of Orange, and show him to the admiration: of 
his kind in all his noble proportions as a grand type of 
uncompromising fortitude and courage! Such a character 
revealed to the human mind adds noble possibilities to its 
endeavor. ; : a 

The cult, if such it may be Called, in our own nation for 
Abraham Lincoln, he who taught the grandeur of simple 
honesty and plain civic virtues, is of inestimable value. Lin- 
coln is set forever in the Valhalla of our admirations. All 
that was awkward, uncultured, or rude about the man has 
fallen away. The statue is now of pure gold. . We bring our 
hearts’ offerings to that matchless benignity, that modest and 
unpretentious wisdom that saved the nation ‘in its hour of 
peril. ; 

No artificial, spurious, or false character has ever long held 
the world’s admiration. - The lendings of pride and exaggera+ 
tion sink out of sight. Multitudes of great little reputations 
are forgotten after ten or twenty years. Only noble lives and 
fair proportions will stand the criticism of time. Essential 
manhood, high aims, make even failure look noble. The 
vacant niches high up in the world’s honor are -slowly filled. 
Some who wrought strenuously for great humane ends,’ whose 
dying eyes saw not the prize, are established'on thrones by 
later ages, not for what they did, but for what they strove 
to do. 

If we could teach children to admire the right things, it 
would not be necessary to drive out bad propensities in order 
to plant better ones in their place. A reverent admiration 
for the beautiful and the good is the best shield against 
temptation. A vast amount of time is spent in rooting up 
weeds that ought never to have been allowed to grow. The 
child’s enthusiasm, springing from rich and vigorous soil, must 
find stimulus. If we do not teach them to look up and rev- 
erence, they will look down and fasten their regards upon the 
gutters, where riot low animal instincts. Goethe’s temple of 
instruction was filled with the images of the wise and good 
who had made human nature illustrious. But a cold marble 
image is not likely to stir the soul of the child. The nature 
that appeals to his must live and palpitate with coursing 
blood and burning ardors. The child should feel within him 
formative streams of influence. He should have his objects 
of admiration presented to him not as petrifactions of bronze 
or stone, but as living principles. History, as it is generally 
taught, has little vital impact upon the mind of the child. It 
is only something that has happened to long dead people. 
The great teacher, like Arnold, is he who makes history live 
and glow again, blowing upon the sparks amid the ashes of 
time until a flame is kindled. The past, if it remains only 
the dead past, is of little value to young or old. In some way 
it must be made alive. We have thousands of text-books for 
the young, millions of story-books; yet how few of them 
answer to more than a perfunctory exercise, a task to be ac- 
complished or an idle moment to be filled! 

This is an irreverent age. The child often scrambles up 
as best it can, with no positive moral or religious teaching, no 
guidance of its youthful tastes and admirations. It gathers 
perhaps its ideals from the Sunday newspaper or the com- 
monplace novel, gives its admiration early to physical force 
or prowess. It loves great fighters and exceptionally strong 
men. It loves the champions of the sporting ring. From this 
it is but a step to intense admiration for the prize-fighter, the 
bruiser, and the bully. The football champion and the great 
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athlete becomes a hero. The worship of brute force has 
been carried to excess. Our colleges have much to answer 
for in the over-stimulation of this cult. The line between the 
right development of the body and the development of the 
bully is too often overpassed. It is not the office of a college 
to turn out paid professional sports.. Such an evolution of 
college life and training is a dishonor. 

No college in existence has endowed a chair to teach youth 
the nobler examples of humanity, to lead and guide young 
minds in the choice of ideal friends and masters. When edu- 
cation becomes vital instead of perfunctory, the great aim of in- 
itiating in a noble school of admiration will receive its due share 
of attention. Instead of planting thorns, that must be rooted 
up before the youth can cultivate, in the broadest sense, the 
humanities, we shall begin by raising a crop of something 
good, sweet, and wholesome, that it need not rend and tear 
the nature to exterminate. 

Our noble admirations stimulate devotion, and in the spirit 
of sacrifice we are touched by the flame from off the altar. 
Some high nature has breathed on ours. We listen no 
longer to calculation and self-interest. The State, society, 
the destiny of man, the health and welfare of the soul, pre- 
sent themselves under concrete form, globed in the experience 
of some great compelling personality that holds the master- 
key of life and utters magic words. The unique and beautiful 
power of Arnold has not spent itself. He is still the ideal of 
a great educator, who not only taught, but embodied the 
principle he imparted. By his side we may place our own 
Horace Mann. The world cryingly needs more such edu- 
cators, who can direct the eyes of youth upward, and give 
them great objects of admiration, perfectly consistent with 
the development of every manly quality. 


Saving the Bible. 


One of the most notable contributions to recent literature 
is an article in an English magazine written by a Quaker, 
and in defence of the Higher Criticism. The author says 
that the final effect of the recent overhauling of the Bible has 
not been to relegate it to a shelf beside old documents, but 
to revivify it for modern use; and that this revival has come 
none too soon. In his judgment, it is not too much to say 
that modern criticism has saved the Bible. It is once more 
really a book that is read; and we may say that in a scholarly 
sense it is for the first time being studied. No book of world 
literature contains anything like so great an accumulation of 
the highest aspiration, the noblest thought, and the profound- 
est convictions of humanity. The scriptures of the Aryan 
races do not compare with these documents that mark the 
evolution of the Semitic race. The Vedas are largely a mass 
of formularies ; and the same is true in a larger sense of the 
Persian scriptures. What is more strange is that these 
Hebrew books touch modern life,— life as we now see it and 
feel it. The old orthodox way of looking at the Bible gave 
us a dreary absolutism. It showed us only Jehovah and 
supra-naturalism. Higher Criticism has changed all this, and 
left in our hands a book charged with natural evolution; and 
we may even say divine evolution. In other words, it is a 
story of man and God,—the human family working out 
together the problems of life. As our author expresses it, 
“the often pathetic humaneness of the Bible opens the treas- 
ures of our sympathy and its lavish magnificence evokes our 
admiration. Knowledge of the Bible as it really is has 
become part of the durable character of mankind.” The 
clergy is constituted of a different sort of men. They no 
longer stand on supra-naturalism, but naturalism; yet it is a 
nature full of God. Inspiration no longer means an outside 
force imposed on human thought, but the moral universe 
working in and through the human intellect. 

It is notable farther that the New Testament has recently 
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taken.a much larger social application. By far the larger 
class of social reformers, in one way or another, is appealing 
to Jesus as the Saviour not only of the individual, but of so- 
ciety. That is, instead of being looked upon as the Christ of 
a future world, Jesus is held to be the Christ of to-day. The 
minister must work on this basis. The extremes go so far as 
to assert that we must readjust ourselves from the competi- 
tive social schedule to the method adopted by the disciples, 
of holding all things in common. This is to suppose that 
Jesus intended to assert himself as a social philosopher: 
whereas his social relation to his disciples was purely that of 
other philosophers of the time. It was not novel with Jesus 
to create a family of disciples who should in all ways have 
things in common, like any other family. However, these 
extreme views do not affect the general value of the new, 
living use of the Bible, nor even of its power to suggest 
social ideals. The key to unselfish living is really there: 
it is in the Golden Rule. It is a great problem yet to be 
worked out by humanity. 

The evolution philosopher, above all, finds new usage for 
the Bible,— as true a value as for his Homer. It covers the 
most heroic period of man’s development. It spans a vast 
reach of evolution. Jesus becomes the highest human prod- 
uct, the summary of what had gone before, the fusion of 
Orient and Occident, in that natural centre of the globe, at 
the east end of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The Old Testament seemed for a while to have lost all 
grip on modern life. It was felt to be a hindrance to a use 
of the New Testament. But even the Old Testament has 
burst out into a new glory. Those of us who have heard the 
lectures of Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University 
on the Old Testament prophets will go farther, and say that 
the Higher Criticism has begotten a new enthusiasm,— the very 
poetry of exultation for and in these old books that have 
never before been rationally read by Aryan readers. A Jew 
may have got some of the afflatus of Amos, the sublimity of 
Job, the dramatic power of Ezekiel ; but little of this has been 
caught by Christians. And, when the idea that somehow 
these old prophets were the inspired foreseers of Jesus faded 
out, the Old Testament had no claims on us. The Higher 
Criticism has brought us into a new realm,—a realm of the 
highest literary and ethical worth. It has created a new Bible. 

The general consensus of independent thinkers has prob- 
ably not been better expressed than by Prof. H. C. Sheldon 
at the Methodist Church Congress, when he said, “‘ A theory 
about the Bible, however good, is not armed with any special 
regenerating efficacy.” What the people need is a message 
from God. The best work of Higher Criticism is to clear the 
track of the soul for direct communication with its Father. 
To see God one need not necessarily look for him through a 
book. 


Current Topics. 


Tue bill providing for the inspection of meat imported 
into Germany is creating a tense situation in the German 
Reichstag. The bill is virtually a measure aimed at Ameri- 
can trade in meats and meat products. The agrarians are 
violent in their demand for legislation that will place serious 
barriers in the way of the importation of American meats 
into Germany. Such legislation, they hold, will have the 
effect of protecting the meat industry of German land- 
owners by raising the prices of that commodity. The manu- 
facturers, on the other hand, are strongly opposed to the 
passage of any laws that will force the United States to 
retaliate by discouraging the importation of German manu- 
factures into the United States. The opponents of the 
meat inspection bill in its present form are sure that the 
passage will precipitate an industrial war between Germany 
and the United States, a conflict which cannot fail to work 
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enormous damage to German industries. The imperial gov- 
ernment is doing its best to induce the agrarians to with- 
draw their extreme demands and to satisfy themselves with 
a compromise measure which will protect German agrarian 
interests without shutting American products out of the 
German market. The agrarians do not show a disposition 
to recede from their position; and the indications now are 


that the Reichstag will pass the meat bill in substantially. 


the form that has been demanded by the agricultural inter- 
ests. It is not probable, however, that such a law will ever 
_ go into effect. 
wt 


Rev. CHARLES M. SHELDON, author of ‘“‘In His Steps,” 
last Saturday night completed his week’s experiment of con- 
ducting the Topeka Daily Capita/ on the lines upon which, in 
the judgment of Mr. Sheldon, Jesus would have conducted 
it. Mr. Sheldon’s editorial venture excited unusual interest 
throughout the country. The Cafita/, during his manage- 
ment, was certainly free from many objectionable “ features ” 
which appear in the columns of the average daily newspaper. 
All doubtful advertising matter was eliminated from the 
pages of the Cafzta/. A great deal of philanthropic discus- 
sion and moral teaching was printed in the newspaper as 
edited by Mr. Sheldon; and, in short, the Cafzfa/ during 
that time was remarkably free from the sort of news matter 
which thoughtful men and women are inclined to regard as 
trivial or worse. The receipts in the counting-room during 
the experimental week were so greatly increased that the 
majority of the stockholders of the Cafzfa/ are planning to 
conduct their newspaper permanently upon the lines laid by 
Mr. Sheldon. It is interesting to note that the consensus of 
opinion among the professional! editors of newspapers in the 
country, as expressed in their editorial columns, is that Mr. 
Sheldon has not succeeded in proving the applicability of 
his theories in journalism to a newspaper which has not the 
advantage of the novelty and the wide-spread advertising 
which Mr. Sheldon’s experiment gave to the Topeka Cafita/. 


we 


THE attempt of the reform element in New York to sup- 
press the vicious resorts in the Eastern metropolis has resulted 
in a multitude of raids upon gambling-houses and other 
places of illrepute. At the end of last week the police 
showed an unmistakable tendency to relax their activities 
upon the fashionable gambling places, and to devote their 
attention to the humbler dance-houses and other resorts in 
the Bowery. This action was interpreted to mean that Tam- 
many had issued instructions to its adherents in the police 
department, urging them not to disturb the interests of the 
politicians more than is absolutely demanded by an affecta- 
tion of a desire to comply with the demands of the reform- 
ers. The reformers, however, have shown no intention to 
content themselves with a superficial treatment of the issue. 
They are determined, not only that the objectionable resorts 
shall be closed but also that the men under whose patronage 
they have flourished shall receive due punishment. The 
indications are that Tammany will attempt to fasten. upon 
the police officers the responsibility for the open and flagrant 
violation of the laws upon the statute books, which has been 
going on with increasing boldness for the past three years, in 
accordance with Tammany’s declaration after the election of 
Mayor Van Wyck, that New York would be “run” as a 
“wide-open town.” Apparently, Chief Devery and his 
lieutenants will have to give up their offices, in order to give 
point to Tammany’s proffers of peace to the unquiet 
reformers. 

a 


THE commercial and political relation of Porto Rico, and 
incidentally all the other recently acquired territories, to the 
United States, is creating an ever-widening breach in the 
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counsels of the legislators at Washington. In response to 
the urgent demand of the hour the Senate last Friday 
passed without division a bill authorizing the President to 
apply $2,095,000 to the most pressing needs of Porto Rican 
government. This bill was passed as an emergency meas- 
ure, in order to satisfy the immediate needs of the islands, 
while Congress is considering the more far-reaching issues 
that are involved in the Porto Rican problem. The gravest 
of the questions that are a part of the problem, the question 
affecting the commercial relations of the island to the repub- 
lic, has created one of the most complicated situations in 
recent Congressional history. The opposition to a tariff 
upon trade between Porto Rico and the United States has 
developed so unexpected a degree of strength that it now 
appears doubtful if the Republican leaders can secure the 
concurrence of the Senate in the tariff measure that was 
passed by the House. A committee of the Senate has been 
hard at work for the past fortnight trying to bring about a 
compromise between the tariff men and the advocates of free 
trade. The issue has stirred public opinion. to an unusual 
pitch of excitement. The opponents of tariff restriction 
upon Porto Rican-American commerce are especially bitter 
in their denunciation of the projected imposition of what 
they term artificial and unjustifiable impediments to com- 
merce between one part of the United States and another. 


a 


THERE are not lacking indications that an unexpected 
international situation may develop out of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty and the problems connected with it. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in its report upon 
the treaty, which was submitted to the Senate recently, 
urged the adoption of an amendment to the provisions of the 
agreement, virtually providing for military and naval control 
of the projected Nicaragua Canal by the United States. The 
committee based its argument largely upon the precedent 
established by the international agreement governing the 
Suez Canal, which, in certain contingencies, can be fortified 
and held with the power of armaments by the Ottoman 
empire and its nominal dependency, Egypt. If the com- 
mittee’s report is accepted by the Senate,— and there is no 
reason to believe that it will not be accepted,—the senior 
legislative branch of the United States government will have 
decided upon a course which the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and 
its supplementary agreement, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
are designed to prevent; namely, armed control of the 
isthmian canal by the United States. It would be fairly 
safe to assume that the British government will not find it 
possible to agree to the amendment suggested by the Senate 
Committee. The administration itself is anxious to secure 
the ratification of the treaty without the proposed amend- 
ment. If the amendment is adopted, however, the situation 
will be a serious one, as the action of Congress will place 
the country in the position of having pledged itself to con- 
struct and control the canal regardless of the position of 
Great Britain with respect to the matter. Inasmuch as 
Great Britain regards the Clayton-Bulwer agreement as valid, 
British publicists do not regard the prospect with equanimity. 


a 


TuE British empire united last Saturday to pay remarkable 
tribute to the heroism of the Irish people. The occasion 
was Saint Patrick’s Day; and the green emblem of Irish 
nationality was, fittingly enough, worn by the entire British 
people, from the queen at Windsor to the humblest soldier 
on the far battlefields of South Africa. The shamrock was 
worn officially by order of the queen as a token of the better 
feeling between the English and the Irish that has been 
born amidst the smoke and thunder of the war for the main- 
tenance of British dominion in South Africa. As a rule, the 
Irish people entered into the spirit of the demonstration, 
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although Irish-American societies placed on record their dis- 
trust of the sincerity of this expression of admiration of the 
pluck and loyalty of the Irish people by their traditional foes, 
the Saxons. The extreme Nationalists, as a rule, held them- 
selves aloof from the general outburst of British enthusiasm ; 
but the great bulk of Irishmen were affected by the display 
of English good will. The event was commented upon by 
the English publicists and by the more conservative section 
of their Irish colleagues as a proof of the contention that 
the bitter strife that has been waged between the respective 


peoples of the two great divisions of the British Isles is not 


so far beyond the possibility of healing as one might be led 
to infer from the sharp utterances of some of the Irish 
leaders in Parliament. It is now confidently expected by 
English statesmen that the Irish nation will receive Queen 
Victoria on the occasion of her coming visit to England with 
the gallantry that is due to a gracious woman and the loyalty 
that a good queen has a right to expect from her subjects. 


2 


Tue relations between Russia and the Ottoman empire 
are furnishing material for anxious comment upon the Con- 
tinent. Some time ago the Russian ambassador at Constanti- 
nople made a demand upon the Sublime Porte for exclusive 
railway concessions in Asia Minor. The lines which the 
Russian government intended to construct under the pro- 
posed agreement have more than a commercial value, because 
they are to form a part of the military system of railroads 
which Russia built to the Turkish boundary in Asia after the 
acquisitions of Turkish territory which formed a part of the 
geographical changes of 1878. Turkey at first appeared to 
be quite willing to accede to the proposal that was made by 
the Russian ambassador ; but later the attitude of the Porte 
underwent a notable change, probably in consequence of 
some assurances which had been furnished to the sultan by 
some foreign. power in the interim. At any rate the Porte, 
about three weeks ago, notified Russia that the required con- 
cessions could not be granted off-hand. The military coun- 
cil of the Ottoman empire impressed upon the sultan the fact 
that the construction of the projected lines of railroad by 
Russia would place the latter power at a great advantage in 
the event of a war with Turkey. The sultan thereupon 
made a counter-proposal to Russia that the proposed lines 
be constructed and operated jointly by Russia and Turkey. 
This offer the Russian ambassador rejected with emphasis, 
and demanded the acceptance of the original Russian pro- 
posal without any modifications. Apparently, Turkey is pre- 
paring to meet these overtures with a categorical refusal. 


J 


THE war in South Africa is in an apparently inactive 
stage, in so far as decisive operations are concerned. Field 
Marshal Roberts is busying himself with the task of restor- 
ing loyalty in the Orange Free State before he leads the gen- 
eral movement that is to terminate with the fall of Pretoria. 
In his recent official despatches Lord Roberts refers to 
Mr, Steyn as the “late” president and the “ late”’ executive 
of the Orange Free State, thus emphasizing the declared 
purpose of the British government to end the existence of the 
Free State as a semi-independent government. The British 
generals are carrying out, with some success, the policy of 
conciliation which was laid down by Lord Roberts when he 
assumed the chief command in South Africa. Many of the 
burghers of the Free State have realized the hopelessness of 
their struggle against the British empire, and are showing an 
unmistakable disposition to renew their allegiance to Great 
Britain. In the meanwhile portions of the British forces are 
moving northward, in the direction of the Transvaal, in a 
leisurely manner, perfecting the means of communication in 
the line of march and preparing the way for the general 
movement, under the personal command of Lord Roberts, 
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which is to follow in the near future. An impressive idea of 
the destructiveness of the war is to be gathered from the 
latest figures which have been issued by the military authori- 
ties respectively at London and Pretoria. It is shown by 
this summary that the losses sustained by the federal forces 
prior to the fall of Kimberley and the relief of Ladysmith 
were 677 killed and 2,129 wounded. The British losses up 
to March 12 were: killed, 2,418 ; wounded, 8,747; died of 
disease, 1,029; missing, 3,483,—a total of 15,677. And 
the end is certainly not yet. 


Brevities. 


Was there ever a time when political parties were so 
mixed ? 


Dr. Hale at Hampton, Va., escapes the fearful vicissitudes 
of Boston weather in March. 


It is easy to write a long article or along sermon. It 
takes time to write a short one. 


Most modern questions are as old as the Pyramids of 
Egypt, and were discussed before Abraham was born. 


The sinner is one who acts from a low motive when a 
higher one has been accepted by his reason and conscience. 


A good rule for a new writer is to set down not what he 
would like to say, but what he would like to read if some 
other person were writing. 


“Unique” means one, the only one of a kind. One thing 
cannot be more unique than another, frequent statements to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Some churches seem to be “ hoodooed.” No one can tell 
why it is so, yet by common consent people pass their doors 
to attend church elsewhere. Why is it? 


Last Friday morning at the breakfast hour in Cambridge 
there were three inches of snow upon the ground, rain was 
falling in sheets, and the mercury marked 58 degrees. 


France is not all of one kind. There is decadence both 
in the cities and in the rural districts; but, also, there are 
many active forces that make for healing, health, and prog- 
ress. 


Attention is called to the fact that the Peace Conference 
at The Hague was followed by an outburst of the war spirit 
in Europe. Yes; but we think it was a tempest that will 
clear the air. 


There are decadent towns and churches in all parts of the 
Union. Sometimes decay began soon after settlement. 
We are just discovering conditions which certainly existed 
fifty years ago in some rural districts. 


A boy in a Sunday-school was puzzled by the difficulties 
the teacher found in the story of the miracle of Cana. With 
wrinkled brow he said: “I don’t see any trouble. He took 
some wine, and turned it into some water.” 


We very gladly amend and emend some remarks we made 
last week concerning the Congregational Association of 
Eastern Kansas. It is now reported that the Association 
met, censured the committee for cancelling the invitation to 
Rev. George W. Stone, and telegraphed to him to come to 
the meeting and read his paper on Unitarianism. The world 
“does move.” 


Mr. Douthit says the early settlers of Southern Illinois are 
very much like the “ noble mountaineers ” of the Appalachian 
range. As the Country Parson would have said, they are 
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flowed by on the great watercourses and railroads, leaving 
them stranded, a hundred years behind the time. They are 
people of strong native intelligence, and are often saddened 
by the conviction which is forced upon them that they and 
their fathers have missed the opportunities of the nineteenth 
century. They are often very eager that their children 
should be saved from the troubles that have beset them. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Five-cent Hymn Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Those who heard the words of a speaker at the Boston’ 


Sunday School Union meeting Monday evening must have 
come away with an erroneous impression of the purpose and 
effect of the little hymn-book to which he referred ; namely, 
the collection of about fifty hymns published in Chicago 
under the title ‘Love to God and Love to Man.” It con- 
tained a few of our best hymns, written by Samuel Long- 
fellow, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Hosmer, and Mr. Gannett, to- 
gether with such old favorites as “ Onward, Christian Soldier,” 
“ America,” ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” “ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” the Vesper Hymn, and others. With these were new 
hymns, set to the best and most familiar tunes of the Moody 
and Sankey collection. The book was not intended primarily 
for use in Sunday-schools, least of all for use in New Eng- 
land, and the speaker is quite mistaken in saying that it failed 
of its purpose. It has proved its usefulness among just 
those for whom it was intended; and even from far-away 
India, as from many of our prairie towns, has come the un- 
expected assurance that these new words set to the old 
music have become dear and familiar. Thus the speaker 
missed the point when he said, “ It was doomed to die, and 
ought to die speedily.” All this is of small consequence, 
however, compared to the principle involved. Let us not be 
so scornful, if we wish to reach the classes to whom sym- 
phonies do not appeal. These gospel tunes are easy to sing. 
Indeed, it is difficult, even for one who enjoys classical 
music, not to join in, when they are being sung with spirit. 
If the people are going to sing these airs, let us not think 
the work of our ministers wasted ‘when they have added 
words of a more beautiful faith to be sung over and over 
again in the mind. ONE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


Of Bible Reading in the Home. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In looking back to the habit of Bible reading, individually 
or otherwise, in the home forty or fifty years ago, there is, 
perhaps, little reason to desire its re-establishment in the 
manner in which it was then usually practised, merely as a 
duty or in the spirit of superstitious reverence, with little 
effort of the understanding to comprehend or to apply its 
deeper meanings; but most desirable does it seem to en- 
deavor to create a new interest in its pages in the light of 
the present understanding of the nature of its teachings and 
the character of its influence over the minds of men. 

In the thought of the place it is now fitted to hold in the 
education of the race, there seems to be needed some special 
advocacy of its claims, a call for all the light that can be 
given to the common mind to win for it the interest in what 
it is able to impart; and my object in writing to you at this 
time is to inquire whether some regular space, even if lim- 
ited, in the Christian Register could not be devoted to this 
object. 

"There are many, I believe, who, destitute of the knowledge 
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now to be afforded, would gladly welcome the new light of 
this time, and follow its guidance; and children, also, I 
cannot but feel would be taught a new reverence for sacred 
things. 

Let the history of these ancient records become more truly 
understood, the character of their various parts become more 
clearly revealed, their place as literature more truly appre- 
hended, and a new authority would be given to its truths, 
and life and its duties would assume far higher aspects than 
now they hold in the common thought of men, I cannot but 
think that an enlightened student of the Bible with a just 
understanding of present needs and with judgment, in its 
application would be able to win an influence in this direc- 
tion second to none at this time to be desired. 

J. E. GRAvEs. 


For the Christian Register. 


Parables. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Wait on the spirit, and its springs will flow; 
Wait on the power divine, its winds will blow; 
Trust to the current, it will float thy bark ; 
Live for the sunlight, though the day be dark. 


Bide in the goodness of our human kind, 

Though thou dost suffer many a generous wound ; 
Through the long winter feel the coming spring, 
Feel the bud swelling, violet burgeoning. 


List to the prophet in the frozen earth, 

Hark to the music not yet come to birth, 
Trust in the future for the good to be,— 
Love that is lovely, freedom that is free. 


_ Set the soul singing to a higher strain, 
Nobler forelookings and a glad refrain, 
Garner of riches for the larger mind, 
Vision of glory where we once were blind. 


The Oberlin Sentiment. 


BY FLORENCE MCGRAUGH. 


Oberlin, pathfinder in the unexplored continent of human 
liberty, will always remain an heroic figure in the pantheon 
of history. From the time when the axe of the first settler 
rang in the virgin wilderness down to the close of the Civil 
War and on to the reconstruction period, Oberlin was a 
tower of refuge for the poor and the oppressed. 

Hers is the honor of being the first college in modern 
times to abolish the aristocracy of sex, and restore the Ger- 
manic and divine ideal of woman as the equal and colaborer 
of man. The most degrading superstition and tyranny of 
all the ages has been that which made half the world subject 
to the other half because of the accident of sex; harder to 
destroy than any others, by as much as it has had the con- 
sent of the governed to a greater extent. 

As a great focus and centre of anti-slavery thought, Ober- 
lin early became a light to the dark race,— the Mecca and 
the New Jerusalem of the fugitive slave. A guide-board near 
Oberlin, decorated with the figure of a negro running full 
speed toward the town, made a coat-of-arms that rejoiced the 
hearts of her children. 

Oberlin’s anti-slavery sentiment was considered the rankest 
heresy by her sister churches, and the presbyteries cut her 
out of their communion. It was “Jacob have I loved, and 
Esau have I hated,’ and “ Slaves, obey your masters,” from 
the Canada line to the Gulf of Mexico; and Oberlin was 
thought to be flying in the face of Providence. 

A galaxy of noble men and women clustered around the 
second president, Charles G. Finney. Mr. Finney was unique 
in the history of human kind. The Creator exhausted all 
his Finney material in one effort. No one who had wit- 
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nessed could ever forget his pulpit exercises. He carried an 
invisible company with him. On one side, God and the 
angels; on the other, hell and all the devils,— and Mr. Finney 
standing between, agonizing with God in prayer for the sal- 
vation of sinners. 

The eternal torment, the fire and smoke of their burning, 
were brought vividly before the mind’s eye, and even the 
years of eternity were compressed into one brief hour,— mill- 
ions on millions of ages, and then other millions ; and through 
it all no hope of mercy. ‘The saints in heaven were to know 
of the suffering of lost souls, and to be not less happy for it, 
because God had said, ‘I will wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” 

I said to an old church member that he would need to 
have his nature changed before he would be happy in heaven, 
and he replied that God would make any change that was 
necessary. It is to be hoped that he slandered not only his 
Creator, but himself. 

The imagination was sickened and the mind staggered by 
the contemplation of an angry God and an angry devil, and 
it is not strange that some people became insane. I had 
little relish for my Sunday dinner; and, when my fellow- 
students asked me why I looked so pale and frightened, I 
might have told them that it was because I had been down 
to the bottomless pit. The invisible world was more real to 
Mr. Finney than the visible, but it was a world seen through 
the colored lights of his fervid imagination; and it was a 
wonder that the frail tenement of flesh and blood could con- 
tain such a Vesuvius of mental forces for so many years and 
not burn itself out by its own fires. 

Mr. Finney was kind and tender in heart, and his life was 
filled with lovely deeds. He once had a beautiful cloak 
given him; and he asked permission to pass it on, because 
there were others who needed it so much more. He was not 
willing to fare better than the poorest of his brethren. The 
conflict between his love for his fellow-men and his stern 
Calvinistic theology, between the God in his heart and the 
God in his creed, made the tragedy of existence for him, as 
for many others. 

People were warned from the pulpit that, if they did any 
good without first giving their hearts to God, he would only 
be more displeased, 

One of the students was engaged in the task of teaching a 
freed man to read and write, and he has left it on record that 
he was distressed in mind for fear he should receive a deeper 
damnation for trying to do a little good. 

The father of Robert Ingersoll once lived in Oberlin; and, 
when he was preaching in an adjoining town, the building 
took fire and burned to the ground. Ingersoll improved the 
occasion, by telling the people not to be afraid of that little 
fire, but to fear the fires of hell that burn eternally. 

Calvinism, in its darker aspects, was a fearful religion ; 
and in its successive stages of amelioration it has been 
woven largely into the tissue of Oberlin life, growing less 
lurid in hue with every passing year. Even at the worst 
those who were blessed with the right temperament seemed 
to shed the fire and brimstone, as a duck sheds water; and 
perhaps they found it not only harmless, but invigorating. 

Mr. Finney once labored earnestly with a young lady for 
her conversion ; but she remained obdurate, and, when he met 
her the next morning, he greeted her with, “Good morning, 
child of the devil.” She also rose to the occasion, and re- 
sponded promptly, “ Good morning, father.” 

The Oberlin sentiment included a Spartan simplicity of 
life. Abolition and the temperance crusade went hand in 
hand. No frivolity in dress, no condiments or spices, were 
allowed. In one of his chapel talks Mr. Finney said to the 
students: ‘‘Is mustard good for a man’s stomach? Put it 
in your eye, and see.” The next day the boys were singing 
on the streets: “Is potato good for aman’s stomach? Put 
it in your eye, and see.” 
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God made mustard as well as potato; but he would have 
potato, and no mustard, though it yellowed the whole earth. 
Sleep also could be dispensed with if there was a poor 
hunted negro in town to be protected and sent on his way to 
Canada. After a slave-hunter had been entertained and 
kept in sight all night by a party of college men, he said in 
the morning, ‘“‘Don’t these damned Oberlin people ever 
sleep?” and left town in disgust. 

Dr. John Morgan, who was dismissed from Lane Semi- 
nary for his humanitarian views, made a good opposite to Mr. 
Finney in temperament. His moderation balanced well Mr. 
Finney’s fiery zeal. On one occasion in a meeting when the 
brethren had been praying for a baptism of this and a bap- 
tism of that, Dr. Morgan rose, and said in his slow, dignified 
way, “ Now, Lord, before we depart, give us a baptism of 


good common sense.” 


The early settlers were not too great iconoclasts to leave 
standing many noble trees, which have been pouring the si- 
lent benison of their grace and beauty over the soul-stirring 
scenes of seventy years, fitting symbol of the love for human- 
ity that would gladly embrace the whole world in its large 
folds. 

If Oberlin will fulfil her destiny and live up to her ancient 
glory, she may have a future great as her past. There are 
more chains to be broken. The air vibrates with the call of 
our greatest poet. 


“ United States, the ages plead, 
Present and past in undertone, 
Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 


“ For sea and land don’t understand, 
Nor skies without a frown 
See rights for which the one hand fights 
By the other stricken down.” 


A Jewish Sunday-school. 


We begin, then, at eight years of age with the early stories 
of the Bible, omitting the story of creation, which bothers 
children a good deal. If it is told the children at all, it is 
told with the simple statement that the world was not built 
in this way, but that the ancient people pictured it to them- 
selves this way; but we prefer not to teach it until much 
later. The stories of Genesis are intensely interesting to 
children. We tell them. We do not read them, and the 
children have no books whatever. Such simple ethical les- 
sons are drawn from the stories as would appeal to young 
children,— temptation in the Adam and Eve story, envy in 
the Cain and Abel story, etc. The next year the story of 
the Exodus is taken up,—the Exodus itself treated as a 
struggle for liberty, and the character of Moses is dwelt on 
in all its beautiful details. Again, only the essentials are 
given; and unessential details of bloodshed and fighting and 
war are almost entirely ignored. True pedagogy implies a 
process of selection which shall leave one or two clear im- 
pressions of fundamental things on the mind, and not con- 
fuse it by a jumble of details. An idea of the country from 
Egypt through the desert to Palestine is given to the chil- 
dren. They follow the migrations of the forty years. Maps 
are constantly before them, and occasionally a stereopticon 
lecture is given. This, with the story of Samson and Debo- 
rah, Ruth, and others of the Judges up to Samuel, constitutes 
the second year’s work. Much more time is spent upon 
drawing the ethical lessons, or, rather, upon allowing the 
children to draw them for themselves, than in the previous year. 
Often an entire lesson will go, discussing some point of inter- 
est brought up by the children themselves. As, for instance, 
recently, when one of the children wanted to know if “thou 
shalt not kill’? did not include war, and others wished to 
enter into the pros and cons of capital punishment; and, 
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again, when, after telling the story of Samson,.I asked if the 
children had learned anything from it, hardly expecting such 
a realizing, surprising answer from ten-year-olds as came: 
“Tt shows a weak will brings trouble.” ‘‘One should not be 
nagged into anything.” These are literal replies, not even 
suggested by me, as I had merely told the story. I have put 
‘Qld Testament Stories” in the Bible for Modern Readers’ 
Series, by R. G. Moulton, into the hands of the children; 
and they enjoy it hugely. It condenses well, and uses the 
Bible language. It is not used as a text-book, but merely to 
read. It bruits some important stories, I think. We have 
felt that only by allowing the children to see the application 
in their own immediate surroundings and in their own life of 
these old tales can they be made to feel that the Bible is a 
book for all time. 

The third year, beginning with Samuel, we explain simply 
the rise of prophets. We review the migration of the Israel- 
ites, dwell upon the condition of the tribes in Canaan, and 
why they wished a king, the strength of union and weakness 

of separation forcing itself upon them; and we study the 
history of Saul and David, or, rather, of the people under Saul 
and David, and, if time permits, of Solomon. We have no 
rigid limits, each teacher taking the class during the year as 
far as it can go thoroughly. At present I am teaching this 
class. I have thirty children in my class; and they are 
really so interested that during the hour that we are together 
time passes all too quickly. I have them keep little note- 
books where, after each lesson, they note down by a word 
the things they wish especially to remember, so that they will 
have them as reminders in future. Children are so pressed 
these days that I ask them to do no work out of the Sunday- 
school hour, except to read the Bible story at home. I de- 
vote ten minutes of each lesson to hearing a report of some 
kind, good, or heroic deed done by some one about them. 
This, in order to waken them to the fact that heroes and 
good people live outside books, and are right around us to 
be seen, if we will only look for them. 

The fourth year goes on with the history of the two king- 

doms as far as the Babylonian captivity, giving some account 
of the neighboring nations, indeed as much account as pos- 
sible. Of course, this is not the teaching of bare history. 
Here come in the prophets, and with them much most inter- 
esting matter, and more of what may be more distinctively 
religious and Jewish teaching, though with these young chil- 
dren we do not at all dwell upon things which they cannot 
understand by the very fact of their youth. 
_ This is elaborated more in the fifth year. The teacher 
begins again with Exodus, and, rapidly running over his- 
tory, shows how nations: are built, customs grow, etc. The 
children, having had the details before, readily understand 
the generalizing and the explanation of history from the 
philosophical standpoint. This teacher dwells upon the 
different parties in the nations, upon their influence on its 
history, the influence of surrounding peoples, etc. He 
takes them on from the Babylonian captivity as far as time 
permits. All through the years the children are asked to 
give back the story in lesson in their own way. We learn 
much from them. 

In the sixth year the Bible itself is taken as subject-mat- 
ter; that is, how it was written, its component parts, and what 
they express, when it was canonized and why, and examples 
are studied of the various books. 

I should have said that in the last three years the Bible 
itself is in the hands of the children. All of the teachers are 
paid liberal salaries and understand their work. They are 
free to work out their own method within the lines prescribed. 
They consult with each other frequently, and their method 
differs only as one teacher will differ from another. ‘The 
classes average thirty to forty pupils in each. - 

The seventh and eighth years are spent directly under the 
instruction of our rabbi, Dr. E. G. Hirsch. The children are 
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by this time fourteen or fifteen years old, and able to grasp 
the greater ideas. They are taught what religion is, that it 
is not Judaism nor Christianity, but something including 
both, which shows itself under great forms; and the great 
forms are explained to them. They are told of its develop- 
ment from animism and fetichism up to the belief in an 
all-wise God. They are told of Hinduism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, etc., of course, in outline, and most simply; but 
they get a respect for and true estimate of religion as such, 
and of other people’s beliefs and ideals. They are taught 
wherein lay the value of the law and of the prophets and what 
differentiates Judaism from every other religion, and of its 
development from Bible times to to-day. Here, too, come 
in Christianity and Mohammedanism and, naturally, our con- 
ception of Jesus. In these years comes, too, the explana- 
tion of the many stories of creation among tribes and nations; 
and the beauty and value of our own story is there explained. 
At the end of this time the children are confirmed. ‘Then, 
unfortunately, there comes a lapse, which we have not yet 
filled, but hope to; but the children are old enough by this 
time to go regularly to service and to understand somewhat 
of sermons that are addressed to adults. I want to add 
that with my own class I have started monthly parents’ 
meetings. We come together for three-quarters of an hour 
at the close of our lesson (our hours are g—r10.30 on Sun- 
day), and I tell them what I have been teaching, and explain 
where it differs from the teaching of the past generation and 
wherein I find parents respond; and several have told me 
they did not before conceive of the importance of Sunday- 
school teaching, and I am sure the result will be good. 
Besides, it does away with that puzzling contradiction which 
makes the children doubt both. parent and teacher, if these 
do not agree in the explanation of a story. 


The Divine Meaning of Life. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


People say of a certain man that he is rich. He has 

inherited wealth, or by force of superior ability has built up 
a fortune. But neither he himself, nor those from whom he 
may have acquired what he possesses, alone created this or 
could create it. Such a man depends for his present secur- 
ity upon the honesty of public and private servants, whom 
he is obliged continually to trust. His life is safe only be- 
cause of the general orderliness of the community in which 
he lives. His pleasures come to him through the instru- 
mentality of others. His daily knowledge of the world’s 
affairs, his years of foreign travel, his quiet hour at home in 
his library, are made possible to him by the hand-labor and 
the soul-labor, much of it too poorly paid, of other men and 
women, great or humble, living and dead. 
_ In proportion as one has to make his way upward from 
lowly beginnings, his dependence upon others may seem to 
be lessened. Still, even the poorest child born yesterday 
comes at once into a heritage that he can never claim as all 
his own. 

The very language which he will soon begin to use is the 
gift of mankind. It had its birth when man himself was but 
a child, and has been taking shape on human lips ever since. 
Homer and Dante and Chaucer and Shakespeare used it and 
have moulded it. It comes to the child set with the royal 
jewels of thought that by and by will shed their clear light 
into his growing mind. Most of the knowledge that he will 
require for his guidance in life will come to him through 
this single medium. 

The food that nourishes the slender life, the clothing that 
warms it, the house that shelters it, are alike products of the 
unceasing toil of man. How many hands were concerned in 
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preparing the special.delicacy that just fills his tiny need, the 
child may never realize. What processes of manufacture the 
light material of his first little dress underwent, he does not 
even dimly suspect. What invention, what care, what pa- 
tience, went into the building and furnishing of the house he 
lives in, he will be long in discovering. Even the marvellous 
body he inhabits is not his own; for upon it are the marks of 
the endurance, the conflicts, the virtues, or the vices, of the 
ancestry that bore him. 

We are not our own. We are in the habit of accepting 
these gifts of home and food and speech and life itself as 
matters of course. But they are not ours by any inherent 
right. Not all men can possess them in the degree that we 
are permitted todo. These things do not belong to us to 
abuse or neglect or throw away. ‘They are the slow, pain- 
ful creations of the entire race of men whose heirs it is our 
privilege to be. ‘They represent the price that had to be paid 
that we might live,—the price in bloodshed and agony and 
tears, with which the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
until now. 

Behind these toils of man stands the creative power of 
God. Itis he that hath made us, and not we ourselves. 
What we have contributed to our own existence and happi- 
ness is as nothing compared with what he has given us. In 
the language of the apostle, “Whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord, or whether we die, we die unto the Lord; 
whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the -Lord’s.” 
We are his by virtue of the infinite care and labor by which 
we have come to exist. Our lives, then, do not belong 
entirely to ourselves. In them and by means of them not 
our narrow, perhaps selfish, purposes are to be fulfilled, 
but the larger, grander purposes of God. ‘This is the divine 
meaning of life. 

We may see this meaning exemplified in the way that cer- 
tain lives have been chosen, all unconsciously to themselves, 
to serve the divinest ends. Some of the associates of Jesus 
are good examples of what I mean. The chance wayfarer 
from Samaria, who was kind to the poor Judean on the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, never dreamed of going down to 
posterity as the ‘Good Samaritan.” The rich young ruler, 
whom Jesus regretfully allowed to turn away from his greatest 
opportunity, the penitent Zaccheus, the generous Joseph of 
Arimathea, knew nothing of the warning or the example that 
their acts would be to races and ages then unborn. So, too, 
the soft-eyed Italian mother whose face and figure Raphael 
reproduced in his “‘ Sistine Madonna” little thought that her 
motherhood, so new, so wonderful, was to become forever the 
type of holy, divine maternity to the world. The brown- 
faced, hard-handed French peasants, whose bent forms Millet 
saw and painted near his home at Barbizon, could not have 
believed that their devoutness in “The Angelus” would have 
the power to make all men see anew 


“How nigh is grandeur to our dust.” 


The New England farmer, whom our own sculptor French 
has immortalized in his Concord statue of the “ Minute-man,” 
holding with one hand the plough, from which he is just turn- 
ing, while he grasps his flint-lock with the other and looks 
searchingly across the meadows for the foe, did not take 
that attitude expecting to impress a great nation of free people 
with the nobleness of his unflinching patriotism. 

All these plain, common men and women merely acted their 
part in the place where it had pleased God to put them. 
They were not angels or principalities or powers, but human 
beings like ourselves. Yet God has set them before us as 
shining examples of life’s possibilities. He showed to some 
artist or poet or great teacher their relations to all human 
need and endeavor, and without their being conscious of it 
they have added immeasurably to the spiritual treasures of 
our race. 

But what the sculptor or the painter may see in some single 
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life, whose pathos or yearning or heroism appeals to his 
human sympathy, that God sees in every life. He sees the 
pathos, the yearning, the heroism, in your life and in mine. 
He sees, further, as not even the most gifted of men can see, 
how each of us, if he will, can link his life inseparably with 
something that is great and stirring and eternally significant. 

We find that some men have been half aware of this larger 
meaning of their lives. The discovery may have come to 
them through their having been a part of some great move- 
ment or in touch with some kindling personality. You could 
have found, a few years since in England, a handful of aged 
men who were survivors of the battle of Waterloo. They 
may have been boys who held the officers’ horses, or played 
in the band, or in some other capacity had as little to do with 


deciding the battle as the blades of grass on which the rain. 


fell that June morning. Yet they were with Wellington! 
They could remember the long day’s fight, the holding back 
of the reserves, the final charge, the shout of victory. Had 
they not heard it told, and repeated it themselves a thousand 
times? Their lives, utterly sordid and insignificant, perhaps, 
except for that one priceless memory, found their meaning on 
the field of Waterloo. Abraham Lincoln, the details of 
whose earlier years have been so carefully studied of late, 
was cared for, advised, helped, opposed, and ridiculed through- 
out his eventful career by persons whose lives are now his- 
torically significant solely because they touched his. Many 
of them were able only after he was gone to see the meaning 
of what they did as instruments in the hands of Providence 
for shaping his massive character. 

Like these men, each one of us is putting his life, with its 
hopes and its fears, its longings and its doubts, into the 
special work of to-day. We cannot realize the outcome of it 
all. But at least we are not losing ourselves in our work, if 
we are doing it faithfully. Rather we are contributing, by 
means of it, to the betterment of all the lives we touch. The 
true end of our being is not the sowing and the reaping, the 
making and the using of material things, for the purpose of 
feeding and clothing and housing the teeming millions of 
earth. It is, by means of these activities, to work out a des- 
tiny, to build a spiritual commonwealth, to leave an intel- 
lectual and moral heritage to the future. These greater things 
do not wait for our consent before they can be accomplished. 
When we seem to be working out only our personal salvation, 
or are lowering our manhood before some secret temptation, 
even then God may be using us for his larger ends. But he 
is always waiting for us to see that we are not our own. 
Then he will make us willing fellow-workers with himself. 

We know that there have been a few rare souls, scattered 
over the centuries, who have clearly seen life in its divine 
relations, and so have consciously lifted the world nearer to 
their ideals. Like John the Baptist, these have been the 
forerunners of the kingdom that is to come; and perhaps 
there are more of them abroad in the world to-day than we 
are apt to think. The type of them all, and our highest 
example of sublime self-consecration, is the young prophet 
of Nazareth, riding into Jerusalem upon an ass’s colt. The 
people are crying, “ Hosanna to the son of David!” His 
followers expect to see him crowned Messiah. But long ago 
there has come to him in solitude the vision of the crown of 
thorns. He knows the power and the malignity of his ene- 
mies. He has long since counted upon yielding up his life, 
if need be, rather than forsake the truth. A few days later, 
after an ineffectual appeal to his people, he does yield it 
up; and his victory sets a seal upon all other self-forgetful 
service of the highest. We have known nothing more divine 
upon the earth than that pure sacrifice. It ought to touch 
our lives to finer issues. Its light, thrown back upon the 
lives of wayfarer and peasant and soldier and statesman, 
brings out the divine in them all. They were not their own, 
nor was he his own, nor are we our own. For we are 
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A Heathen. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


She loved the very earth. 
She said no better plan 
Could be than toil 
And rest for man. 


She loved the vaulted sky 
In storm or sunny blue. 
She said its stars 
Sang clear and true. 


She gently pitied wrong. 
She said it gathered pain 
And bitter tears, 
And prayed in vain. 


She smiled at want and care. 
“For would we have,” she said, 
“ When life is past, 
Just pleasure dead ? 


“ No terror overcome? 

No memory of need 
Sublimely met 

With quick, strong deed?” 


She smiled at weary feet 
And said of waxing age, 
“ Would I be robbed 
Of life’s last page?” 


- When Death came urging on,— 
Love’s lance the merest breath,— 
She turned soft eyes 
And smiled at Death. 


And said to those she left, 
“ Each life is knit to all, 
The shuttle speeds 
And cannot fall.” 


Che Pulpit. 


Loyalty to the Church as an Institution.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 


We are reaping what the fathers’ sowed. A half-century 
ago many liberal preachers, distrusting organization because 
they sincerely believed that it would hinder intellectual free- 
dom, thinking that the time had come for every man to be 
his own priest and prophet and saviour, openly taught the 
doctrine of spiritual anarchy. 

They said: Ideas and ideals are the only things worth 
preserving in religion. Let us keep the moral sentiment and 
the feeling of reverence for all that is good in the past, but 
religious institutions and observances tend to foster super- 
stition and are of little value except to the ignorant. 

- Churches are human inventions, no better, no worse, than 
many other human inventions. The church building is 
only a meeting-house: there is nothing particularly sacred 
about it. 

These men were scholarly and saintly thinkers. We revere 
their memories. They were deeply religious ; but they lacked 
one thing of vast importance, the institutional sense. 

They told their hearers that God could be worshipped 
just as well at home or in the fields and in the woods as at 
church, and then wondered why their congregations steadily 
dwindled. Their utterances implied that Sunday was no 
holier than any other day; and men who listened naturally 
carried out this idea logically. Baptism was referred to 
slightingly, as in no sense a saving rite; but nothing was 
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said about its value as a symbol of entrance into the Chris- 
tian life. Therefore, parents ceased to have their children 
christened. ‘The communion service was held up as the 
last relic of Catholic supernaturalism, without any serious 
attempt being made to change its objectionable features in 
order to make it a common meal in memory of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Master and Head of the Christian Church. 
No wonder the Lord’s supper remained a bare and creaking 
formal act, with no spiritual life in it! 

The early Unitarian leaders were loyal to the truth and 
quick to revolt from ecclesiastical tyranny. They spoke 
courageous words against slavery and political corruption. 
They failed, however, to see that truth is strong in conquer- 
ing error in this world only when truth is taken out of the 
realm of pure ideas, and made practical, effective, and inspir- 
ing in the lives of men and women who are banded together 
for a common purpose. They ignored the fact that truth em- 
bodied in an institution which exists to serve the community 
is more powerful than truth as the object of meditation or 
contemplation in the life of an individual. They forgot that 
the Word must be made flesh. 

Of course, the fathers of our faith were protesting against 
a narrow view of the Church and its work, against limited 
theories of the divine nature and grace. In opposition to 
an ecclesiastical machine, which stifled original thinking, un- 
churched human nature was set up and reverenced. We 
must remember that the middle of the nineteenth century 
was a period of revolt against forms of every sort. The 
freedom of the truth was what men desired. They were in- 
toxicated with the stimulating idea of liberty. 

It was a time, too, when the physical body was neglected. 
Men eager to acquire knowledge spent the time which ought 
to have been given to bodily exercise in poring over the 
classics or in writing sonnets to truth and freedom. Recall, 
for example, the asceticism of Channing and Parker, their 
efforts in early life to develop the mind and spirit by keeping 
the body under. 

And what was the result in these and many similar cases? 
Rare souls, men always young for liberty, left this world too 
soon because their bodies had been allowed to go to ruin. 
An age which ignores the laws governing the preservation of 
the body is pretty sure, although the analogy may seem fanci- 
ful, to neglect the preservation of institutions. 

It was an age, also, of individualism, in business, in philan- 
thropy, in literature. Men and women had not learned the 
art of getting together to solve economic and social problems. 
Society was not thought of as an organic whole. Is it any- 
thing strange, then, that in an age of intense individualism, 
distrusting organization, neglecting the body, Liberal Relig- 
ion as an institution should be feeble, almost ready to die? 

We live in the era of organization. Evolution has taught 
us that the world is a vast organism. Science has destroyed 
the notion of the Transcendentalists that truth, pure, un- 
adorned, unembodied, will surely win in the battle of theo- 
logical systems... Truth incarnate, ideas poured into concrete 
form, always have conquered and always will conquer. Or- 
ganized orthodoxy has very little fear of disorganized liberal- 
ism. A crowd of protesting individuals may have reason and 
freedom on its side, but without order and discipline it can- 
not withstand slavish, unreasoning soldiers who fire together. 

If laborers form trades-unions to protect their rights from 
the encroachment of capital; if business men combine in 
order to control the market; if authors find it necessary to 
have copyright leagues, that no one may steal their forms of 
expression,— surely the Church which is in touch with the 
spirit of the closing days of the century must be thoroughly 
organized in order to preserve for the next generation the 
ideals of moral and spiritual life which have been the salva- 
tion of this generation. The Transcendental doctrine of 
spiritual anarchy must yield to the scientific conception of the 
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The ideas of a Living God, the sacredness of duty, the 
reality of eternal life, are innate; but in what sense? Not 
as fresh creations in the mind of every child born into the 
world, but as the stored-up products of the religious experi- 
ence of the race, registered in his organism. These spiritual 
intuitions are to be developed by education and transmitted 
by institutions. 

The old Unitarianism ina time when the fire had gone out 
on the altar stood for loyalty to the truth, The new Unita- 
rianism, if it is to live through the next century as a body, 
not simply as a spirit,— its spirit has passed into other com- 
munions,— must stand for loyalty to embodied truth, for 
loyalty to the Church as an institution. 

Let me select a single instance from our denominational 
history to illustrate this point. Theodore Parker was a 
prophet and a seer and a sayer, the gift of God to slave-ridden 
America; but he failed to impress upon his vast congrega- 
tion in Music Hall the necessity of maintaining the Church 
as an institution, and, when he died in Florence, his church 
gradually went to pieces. His spirit lives in the religious 
thought of our time; but why did not the church he loved go 
on? Because so many in the congregation lacked this sense 
of historic continuity, the continuity of Christian life and 
thought and feeling. 

Many, perhaps most, of the families once in his Boston 
parish, whether they now live in Boston or its suburbs, rarely 
go to church anywhere, seldom identify themselves with or- 
ganized religion. ‘Their children are often found in High 
Episcopal churches. 

The liberals of fifty years ago were not loyal to their Church 
as an institution. They left us grand ideas, but too many 
dead churches. Hence the problem for the younger Uni- 
tarians to solve is how to unite loyalty to the spirit of truth 
with loyalty to the body of truth. 

We must begin by awakening in our children love for the 
Church and its services, training them to revere every form, 
“natural and dear,” through which the Church’s inner, un- 
seen life expresses itself. Children must be brought, not 
simply to Sunday-school, but to church. We must restore 
family worship, not at home merely, but in church. If chil- 
dren do not understand the sermon,— children of larger 
growth sometimes cannot understand it,—they get the im- 
pression of devoutness from the hymns and prayers. The 
dignity and beauty and strength of common worship will 
unconsciously appeal to them, and train them in habits of 
reverence. 

Then we must uproot in our own minds certain false no- 
tions of the Church. There is no need of warning Unitarians 
against the belief in the Church as an infallible, supernatural 
institution. Their danger lies in the other direction,— of 
underestimating the value of the Church to society and to 
the individual. 

What are some of these erroneous ideas of the function of 
the Church? 

First, there is a conception prevalent in many communities 
that the Church is an entertainment bureau. All that the 
Church means to many is the frequent social gathering. 
They apparently expect the kingdom of God to come 
through eating and drinking in the parish-house. To meet 
the needs and please the fancies of such people, the Church 
too often descends to the level of cheap notoriety and down- 
right vulgarity. 

The social life of the Church is of the utmost importance, 
but to develop it is not the chief business of the religious 
man. ‘There can be a strong and vigorous Church without 
this excessive craze for entertainment, which it is the place of 
the theatre, not of the Church, to provide. 

Again, the Church is not a social club. A fashionable, 
exclusive church, where the members of the congregation 
speak only to those in their own set, gives color to the feel- 
ing of the masses that-the Church is the rich men’s club. 
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On the other hand, the Church is not a labor union, with a 
prejudice against capital. 

Let us keep one place in modern life where social dis- 
tinctions will be ignored, where rich and poor, young and 
old, weak and strong, can meet together on equal terms and 
feel that the Lord is the Maker of them all. The Church is 
the only institution which can be just to all classes, perfectly 
fair in its treatment of the millionaire and the day-laborer. 

Moreover, the Church is not an Ethical Culture Society. 
If it were, there would be no prayers uttered in its services, 
the sermon would be changed into a lecture. It is because 
the Church stands not only for moral reform, for leadership 
in civic righteousness and wise charity, but also for spiritual 
culture and religious training, that she goes beyond those 
noble men and women working in the Ethical Movement, and 
declares that human life still needs the sanction and inter- 
pretation of religion. 

“These Ethical Societies,” says Dr. Martineau, “may 
doubtless furnish edifying combinations and discussion 
clubs, helpful to individuals; but they have not the condi- 
tions of permanent union, expressing as they do transitional 
states of mind, either abstract, unsecured upon the concrete, 
or rudimentary, stopping short of its crown, like a staircase 
leading nowhither.” 

Furthermore, the Church is not a scientific society nor a 
debating club made up of those interested in cosmology or 
ethnology or sociology. Of course, the Church accepts the 
doctrine of evolution so carefully wrought out and elaborated 
by scientists. The Church believes that this is the divine 
method of growth everywhere. She assumes that this hy- 
pothesis is a fact. She builds upon it. 

But the field of philosophic speculation and scientific ex- 
periment is not the province of the Christian Church. She 
must not pass “ snap judgments” upon things of which she 
is ignorant. She is not a scientific expert. Her function in 
society is to create or renew or direct the moral purpose and 
spiritual insight of her members, and through them to trans- 
form the life of the community. 

“Tt has been said,” to quote Dr. Hedge, “that religion 
has no function ‘which may not be discharged by science.’ 
If so, let us hasten to make up for wasted hours of worship 
since the foundation of the world. Let us straightway con- 
vert our temples into lecture-rooms. Cease idle prayers, 
cease drivelling praise! Henceforth let the weekly holy- 
day be devoted to scientific investigations. Let the children 
of the Sunday-school repeat for litany the multiplication 
table instead of the Lord’s Prayer. Let anatomical demon- 
strations replace the broken body of the Eucharist and the 
waters of baptism. Let font and chalice be sent to the 
curiosity-shop, and shelved with Chinese joss-sticks and 
hideous Indian gods. Vanish, ye dim surmises of a super- 
sensuous world! Vanish the Holy Ghost! Let serviceable 
gases entertain the well-spent hour !” 

Science must not be dogmatic about facts and experiences 
that are only spiritually discerned. Science can never dis- 
charge the function of religion, can never take the place of 
faith. Science itself rests upon faith in the integrity of the 
universe. But increasing knowledge does not necessarily 
bring peace, nor create patience, nor awaken sympathy, nor 
renew courage. As Mr. Fenn said (in substance) at our 
last Ministers’ Institute, “To a heart that is breaking the 
word ‘universe’ sounds cold and comfortless.” Education 
alone is not redemption. 

The Church to which we ought to be loyal, then, is not an 
entertainment bureau, although it has its social life, nora 
social club, although it is as just to the rich as to the poor, 
nor an Ethical Culture Society, even though it lays all its 
emphasis on character, nor a scientific society, although it 
welcomes every scientific truth. 

The Church is a body of men and women filled with the 
spirit of love, earnestly desiring to live in fellowship with the 
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Divine Life revealed in Jesus Christ and all self-sacrificing 
lives. The Church is not primarily a school of self-culture : 
it is first of all a school of self-sacrifice. 

My brief experience in the ministry has given me at least 
two illustrations of this spirit of self-sacrifice. The first case 
is that of a poor English family, brought up in the Estab- 
lished Church, but in America finding the way out into the 
freedom of our Liberal Faith. This family (parents and 
children) walked a long distance to our Church every Sun- 
day in all kinds of weather, saving their car-fares to put into 
the morning offering. If they had ridden, they could have 
given nothing to the Church they loved. 

The second case is like unto the first. A hard-working 
woman, who was a faithful Unitarian church woman, said, 
when I spoke to her of the furniture and clothing she had 
lost in a recent fire, “I don’t care so much about losing 
those things as I do about the loss of a sum of money I was 
saving to give to the Church as an Easter offering.” 

You must have a church to train men in the things of the 
spirit, just as you have a school to train children in the 
things of the mind. Religion, like education, is not gained in 
a moment or in a day. Suppose the citizens of a community 
should decide that it was a waste of time and money to 
support a school there, and should turn their children loose 
on the streets to let them pick up their education as best 
they could, or send them into the fields and woods to absorb 
- knowledge by lying on the grass and looking up at the sky. 
How absurd a supposition! you say. 

No more absurd than the idea often advanced that the 
Church as an institution is a useless luxury, that men can get 
religion by “ communion with nature ” (to use a cant phrase), 
absorbing spiritual ideals by walking in the country. If 
people actually stayed away from church to worship in the 
forest, as the Druids and primitive men did; if they really 
found sermons in brooks; if they had the passionate love for 
nature which Thoreau and Emerson had,— the grounds of 
our objection would be partially removed. 

But it is blasphemy to speak of communion with nature, 
when you mean freedom from restraint. Do not let respect 
for conventionality keep you from being perfectly frank in 
your attitude toward the Church. Religion is either the 
greatest thing in the world or a sham to be despised by 
thinking men. If a reality, sacrifice for it: if a sham, do 
not call Sunday bicycling “communion with nature.” 
~ If you want money, you do not go into the fields for it: 
you go to the bank. If you want learning, you do not seek 
for it in a store: you go to school or college. All the money 
in the community is not in the bank, but most of itis. All 
the learning is not in the college, but most of it is. 

So in religion: if you want faith, you do not go into the 
woods to get it, you go tochurch. All the faith in the com- 
munity is not in the Church, but most of it is found there. 
As the bank is the financial centre and the college the edu- 
cational centre of the community-life, so the Church is the 
spiritual centre. If it is a true church, there you will find 
faithful souls loving God devoutly and serving each other 
earnestly. 

The Church is truly called the heart of society. From it 
flow the currents of sympathy and neighborliness and un- 
selfishness, and back again flow the currents of loyalty and 
devotion and love. While we no longer believe that the 
Church is the only divine institution, the only redemptive 
force in society, still we know that without the presence of 
the Church in the community the home loses something of 
its sacredness, business loses its ideal side and becomes a 
mere scramble for money, art loses its highest inspiration. 
Washington rightly feared the national morality which is not 
based upon religious principle. 

Recall the towns and villages you know. When the spir- 
itual life dies in a community and the Church is forsaken, 
how long is it before the moral life degenerates and the in- 
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tellectual life decays? The social redemption of our Massa- 
chusetts hill-towns, remote from the railroad, depends upon 
making the Church the centre of the best thought and life. 
When the Church is supported, look for a growing public 
spirit and a free library. 

Or take suburban communities like those represented here 
to-day. How necessary that in this life of absorbing routine 
and social engagements there should be a place and a time 
set apart for prayer and meditation and exhortation! Here 
in this hour of common worship we think of the issues 
of life, of the seriousness of our work, of the moral re- 
sponsibility which lifts us above the brutes, of the, solemn 
obligation laid upon us to train up rightly the children com- 
mitted to our care. As we long for something higher and 
better to make life more worth living, new resolves start up 
within us. We shall go forth, we know, with new strength 
to beat back the old temptation, with fresh courage to take 
up our hard duties. The problem which perplexed us seems 
less difficult to solve. The thought of God is a benediction 
of peace to our troubled hearts. : 

The ancient Greeks, whose artistic powers made Athens 
“the Violet City,” were content to live in modest dwelling- 
houses, pouring all their wealth into the public treasury, that 
magnificent temples might be built and decorated. The 
houses in which they lived crumbled to dust centuries ago, 
their own bodies are dust; but the frieze of the Parthenon 
and the treasures of the Acropolis still impress travellers 
with their freshness and beauty. 

If the old Greeks had not been loyal to their temples as 
institutions, our modern Christian world would have lacked 
the inspiration of Greek art. If they had erected costly 
mansions and palaces and had been satisfied to worship in 
miserable buildings put up in obscure parts of the city, there 
would have been no glorious temples crowning the heights 
of the Areopagus. 

Shall not we modern liberal Christians show as much of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice as these ancient pagans? Can we 
be faithless to the body of truth committed unto us? 


Spiritual Life. 


The learning of the past and the authority of the present 
fulfil their work only as they teach each mind to grow in its 
own way. ‘The method of God with each soul is a new 
method.— Francis G. Peabody. 


Fd 


Let your spiritual life be formed by your duties and by the 
actions which are called forth by circumstances. Do not 
take overmuch thought for the morrow. Be altogether at 
rest in loving, holy confidence— /rancis de Sales. 


st 


The soul, which can make no sincere claim to have appre- 
hended anything beyond the veil of experience, yet never 
loses a sense of happiness in conforming to the highest moral 
ideal it can clearly define for itself — Walter Pater. 


od 


What is our uppermost thought? Is it that we live, and 
that our life is gladness. Our physical nature unfolds itself 
to the sun, while our mind and heart seem no less to bask 
in the bright influences of the thought of God.— Fader. 


ae 


Men are better than they seem. I think itis a rare man 
who shows the best of himself to the world, his deepest con- 
victions, his highest conceptions of duty, his most profound 
belief in charity, and who lives out the deepest and holiest 
thoughts which he has.— Alexander McKenzie. 
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Wonders beneath the Waves. 


BY PROF. CHARLES F. HOLDEN. 


To the layman, the reader who has not fol- 
lowed the investigations of students of the 
deep sea, it is difficult to realize how life 
can exist where the pressure is so great that 
it is compared to a train of cars Joaded with 
pig-iron bearing down upon a man’s shoul- 
ders, or many tons to the square inch. 
Neither are the conditions of life readily 
understood at a depth where a ray of sunlight 
never has reached, where eternal night appar- 
ently reigns, where the temperature is nearly 
at the freezing-point, and where in all prob- 
ability a silence so profound exists that a 
sound has never broken the quiet of ages. 

Such a region, finding its extreme depth in 
five or six miles, does not appear to offer 
many inducements to the investigator. Yet 
it has been a most fruitful field, and the dis- 
coveries which have been made during the 
last few years have entirely changed public 
sentiment regarding it. . 

The deep sea, while forbidding and unin- 
viting, has its inhabitants that are well 
adapted to the strange conditions within its 
borders, where eternal darkness was supposed 
to reign. We have every reason to believe 
that there is at times a wonderful assemblage 
of light-givers, who illumine the dark, un- 
fathomed caves of the ocean, and change its 
abysmal regions into scenes of weird splendor. 

If the ocean bed, which is popularly sup- 
posed to occupy three-fourths of the world’s 
surface, should suddenly be laid bare, we 
should in the main find a duplicate of terres- 
trial conditions. The bed of the present 
ocean has at some time been dry land, has 
been cut by wind and weather, washed into 
river-beds by streams, thrown up by volcanic 
action into mountains, or elevated and de- 
pressed by oscillations of the crust. It has 
undergone all the changes of the land. with 
which we are familiar, and in a measure re- 
sembles it. 

To make the ocean-bed a reality, I will 
ask the reader to imagine that he is equipped 
with a diver’s armor capable of resisting 
pressure, and accompany me into the deep 
sea. As we descend into the blue depths, 
we realize that we have entered another 
world, where to all intents and purposes 
water is the atmosphere. If we entered the 
ocean on the Pacific Coast from the beach, 
we would gradually walk down an easy de- 
scent for many miles; and the same js true 
of the Atlantic. Almost immediately the 
light fades, so that, when at the depth of five 
hundred feet, it is comparatively dark and 
intensely cold. Deeper we descend, the sun- 
light gradually fading, until, at a depth of 
a quarter of a mile, the darkness is intense 
so far as the sun is concerned. 

In shallow water we have passed through 
the region of abundant life. Along the shore 
are schools of porpoises, immense whales that 
occasionally venture far below the surface, 
and a number of air-breathing, fish-like ani- 
mals that are kept near the surface by their 
structure and requirements. Here are schools 
of fish,—salmon and sardines; and passing is 
a migrating herd of seals. Deeper we pass, 
and leave them behind, descending to a depth 
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of fifteen hundred feet, in darkness profound. 
An electric light would show a singular 
change. Many of the fish are of gay colors; 
and, could we whisk one to the surface, its 
eyes would be popping from its head when 
it arrived, from the sudden change. 

Strange animals inhabit this region; and, 
the deeper we go, the more remarkable they 
appear. And finally, at a mile or so, they 
fairly compel our admiration. Here are 
scarlet shrimps, crabs on stilt-like legs, 
others that are blind, more that carry their 
own lights; for long ago we saw living stars, 
moons, and comets in this abysmal region 
that serve a variety of purposes in the econ- 
omy of nature. Everywhere there is life. 
Every drop of water is alive; and, standing 
in this strange region, at a depth of a mile 
or so, we find ourselves in a rain-storm be- 
neath the sea. All about are countless ob- 
jects dropping upon us, invisible to the eye, 
but so result-producing in the aggregate that 
the rain-drops pile and heap up in such 
masses that, with those that die on the bot- 
tom, they round off the tops of submarine 
hills and mountains, fill up the valleys, and 
the thick gelatinous ooze through which we 
have walked with so much difficulty is the 
visible result of the rain. In brief, we are 
in the region of the globigerina ooze, —a con- 
dition found in great depths, but not always 
in the greatest. It has been estimated that, 
if lime-secreting organisms are as numerous 
down to a depth of six hundred feet as they 
are near the surface, there would be more 
than sixteen tons of calcareous shells, or car- 
bonate of lime, in the uppermost one hundred 
fathoms of every square mile of ocean. 

The rain-storm is the falling of these 
countless shells to the bottom. They are 
ever dying. The animal is destroyed; and 
the little shell sinks, piling up at the bottom 
and forming the well-known globigerina ooze. 
The increasing weight grinds up the lower 
stratum into an impalpable powder, and 
slowly piles up the bottom, forming a mass 
which, if elevated above the surface, would 
resemble the chalk-cliffs of Dover, which 
were formed at the bottom of the ocean in 
much the same way. 

Descending into deeper depths, we still 
find life. Many of the fishes are blind. 
Nearly all have phosphorescent lights, and 
their shapes and forms are strange and un- 
canny. Sunlight does not reach below one 
thousand fathoms. Beyond this no plant 
life exists, and the various forms of life 
prey upon one another. Among the deep- 
sea fishes, especially, there is constant war- 
fare. 

Assuming that we are walking on the ocean 
bottom at the depth of over a mile, we move 
cautiously along in water icy cold, and sud- 
denly are confronted with a blaze of light, 
and find ourselves in a field of light-givers, 
Imagine a corn-field with stalks from two to 
four feet in height, the-tips gleaming with 
light, and waving gently to and fro. Such 
an appearance the fields of umbellularia 
present. Off St. Vincent the Challenger 
dredged in a field of light-giving gorgonias, 
with stems about two feet long. The trawl 
came up, choked with them, from a region a 
mile below the surface, each one emitting a 
vivid, ‘lilac-colored light. 
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Above this forest of living lights strange 
and weird fishes are passing, which we recog- 
nize as forms that have been dredged from 
great depths by the Albatross, Challenger, 
and others. One, the Chiasmodon, dashes 
by, emitting light from its own body; and, 
wonder of wonders! we see it seize a fish 
five times its own bulk, and draw itself over 
it like a glove. Its jaws, by a special ar- 
rangement, separate; and the mouth is a 
cavern of India-rubber-like possibilities. A 
similar fish, Malacosteus, is of a rich black 
velvet hue; and it poises, we see, upon its 
head two large lights. One emits a golden 
light: the other throws out fitful green rays, 
which have some hidden meaning in the 
economy of nature. Some of the fishes seem 
to be literal mouths. Such is the Eury- 
pharynx, or pelican-fish. The mouth is 
enormous, the bones of the jaw being attached 
to the skull by movable joints, so that it has 
enormous powers of distension. 

A curious black fish called Echiostoma has 
its lanterns arranged about its head. Two 
are just below the eyes, while there are sev- 
eral others at various portions of the head. 
At a depth of two miles we find the fish 
Bythites, and at three miles we shall find 
others more remarkable. A hideous snake- 


like creature is Stomias, with pointed teeth 


and a row of lights along its ventral surface, 
like the lights that are seen in a dark night 
in the car-window, as the train dashes along. 
This fish has been taken from a mile and 
a quarter beneath the surface by an English 
dredger. 3 

Beneath our feet are forms equally weird, 
the bottom blazing with light at every step. 
Here are phosphorescent crabs, and sea-fans 
that emit golden, green, and lilac hues. Blue 
scintillations come from  sea-pens, while 
others give out gleams of gold and green. 
Almost every animal is a light-giver. Some 
of the crabs are phosphorescent over the en- 
tire surface, Others have their lights on 
stalked eyes, while the very mud that rises 
seems to scintillate with light that would ap- 
pear to be an essential feature of the deep 
sea. We might in this walk of the imagina- 
tion descend to a depth of six miles beneath 
the sea, and still find life. 

In all probability the largest and most re- 
markable fishes have not been seen, and escape 
the dredge. Many of these strange forms of 
the abysmal depths are types of extinct forms, 
and we can only imaginé what wonders the 
deep sea hides. In the Atlantic and Pacific 
gigantic squids, from fifty to seventy feet in 
length, are found;.and glimpses of strange 
snake or eel-like sharks are suggestive of 
the uncaught mysteries and unseen dwellers in 
the deep sea. Among the curious light-givers 
is a shark which was caught by Dr. Bennett. 
It was perfectly black, but emitted a strange 
phosphorescent light, which remained some 
time after the animal’s death. The shark 
was placed in a jar in the cabin of the vessel, 
and is described as presenting a ghostly ap- 
pearance, emitting a rich green light almost 
sufficient to read by. 

In descending into the intermediate depths 
the jelly-fishes and forms that live in the 
open water attract our attention. Hereisa 
jelly-fish, its disk six feet across, its train 
of tentacles possibly emitting a vivid light, 
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and stretching away in a maze of brilliant 
lines for, perhaps, one hundred feet. Such 
is the Cyanea, one of about this dimension 
being seen by Mrs. Agassiz off Nahant. Such 
a jelly-fish moving through the upper depths 
of the ocean, gleaming with its peculiar and 
unexplainable light, might well be compared 
to a great comet. ’ 

Other forms—huge disks—are the moons 
and lesser planets of this submarine world of 
space. The variety of tints and colors emitted 
by the jelly-fishes is almost beyond compre- 
hension, and so diverse are the lights that 
the belief is forced upon the beholder that 
they have some marked significance in the 
economy of nature. One known as Lucernaria 
emits a pale bluish light all over its surface. 
Obelia has a luminous stem alone. Cestus, 
or the Girdle of Venus, has a yellow light. 
Idyia emits roseate hues; while the light of 
Aurelia is of such a brilliant yellow that, 
when one of the animals was squeezed into 
aglass of milk, the latter was rendered so 
luminous that a letter was read by it. 

From these instances—and they are but few 
in many—it is evident that the stroller through 
the ocean, either in the moderate depths at 
night or the abysmal realms of day, would 
not wander about blindly, but would have his 
pathway illumined by lights effective and 
brilliant, rendering the deepest ocean a region 
the opposite of the conditions of Stygian 
darkness that it is erroneously supposed to 
hold. 


Pneumatic-tube Transit. 


A few days ago I was riding on the top 
of an omnibus on Oxford Street, London. 
Looking down, I saw a sign reading, ‘‘ Pneu- 
matic-tube transit for packages to Euston 
Station, three miles away.’’ I immediately 
alighted and made inquiry. 

I found that the tube was three feet in 
diameter, and that it would be perfectly safe 
to make a trip through it by one of the slid- 
ing receptacles in which packages were car- 
ried. I asked if it would be allowed. The 
clerk replied he thought it would, but that 
he would have first to get the consent of the 
superintendent, and that I must be on hand 
the next morning at eleven o’clock. 

_. That evening I was at a dinner pary, and 
mentioned my engagement for the next morn- 
ing. All present expressed themelves as 
shocked; but two gentlemen—one, Capt. 
Henry S. Clive of the Royal Engineers, and 
the other, Claude Monckton, a civil engineer 
—asked me if I wanted company. I said, 
6*Ves,’? 

The next morning we were all on hand. 
We were laid flat in the tube, they at the 
bottom, and I, being the lightest, on top. 
‘The word was given, time was kept by their 
watches, and we arrived in a few seconds. 
When released, I saw seven or eight of the 
directors of the company waiting. One 
stepped forward, and said, ‘‘Mr. Landis, 
how did you enjoy your ride?’’ 

**Very much,’’ I replied. ‘‘I suppose you 
have all taken it?’’ 

‘*No,’? he said: ‘‘you are the first.’” 

** How long,’’ I asked, ‘‘would it take to 
come from Edinburgh here?’’—a distance of 
some four hundred miles, 


.could be made in twenty minutes. 
sible collision or running off the tracks. 
Grades could be almost ignored, and. the 
tubes laid on top of the ground. Perhaps, 
in the next generation, a traveller will start 
for Europe, via Bering Sea Strait, forty miles 
wide only. He can start in the evening from 
Philadelphia, and breakfast in St. Petersburg 
or Vienna the next morning, and dine in 
London or Paris the same day. 
and heat-exhausted bank officer can refresh 
himself with a bath in the sea before or after 
breakfast, and be in his bank at the usual 
hour. 
we have already seen.—C. K. Landis, in the 
Ledger. 


mained there until late in July. 
several pleasant English homes, 
course, noticed many things to which I was 
unaccustomed. 
struck me more pleasantly than the absence 
of the ‘‘nervous,’? ‘‘all-tired-to-death, ’’ ‘‘all- 
out-of-sorts’’ person. 
merely as a welcome fact, one of the ‘‘cus- 
toms of the country.”’ 
about for a reason. 
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‘Less than an hour,’’ he replied. 


In the transit we had plenty of air. From 


behind there was no perceptible motion; no 
noise, excepting a slight wheeze, and we 
were through. 


The trip from Washington to New York 
No pos- 


Or the tired 


Even this is not so marvellous as what 


A Good English Custom. 


Last March I landed in England, and re- 
I visited 
and, of 


I do not know that anything 


At first I accepted it 
Later I began to cast 


Then, of a sudden, what seemed to me to 


be the true solution of the ‘‘nervous’’ prob- 
lem flashed upon me, 
blister on my heel at the time; and I was 
literally foot-sore, beautifully and comfort- 
ably tired, but in no wise exhausted. 


There was a large 


‘*Tt is the walking,’?’ I murmured. The 


more I thought of it, the more I became con- 
vinced that it must be the universal English 
habit of ‘‘taking a walk’’ which contributes 
so much to the health and well-being of the 
people. 


They seemed to regard the daily walk as 
much a matter of course as the breakfast. 
Not a listless, dawdling stroll, but a brisk, 
business-like, and to the heroic stranger, who 


forbore from patriotic reasons to complain, 


often all-too-long tramp. 

Bits of time, which no definite occupation 
filled, were eagerly utilized. 

‘‘Let’s go for a walk before dinner!”’ 

‘¢We’ve time to go to the spinney, and see 
the hyacinths before tea.’? And so on. 

The children had their appointed hours for 
the national exercise, upon which nothing 
was allowed to trespass. I remember one 
walk in which I was ‘‘personally conducted’’ 
by two English school-boys. We went, I sup- 
pose, about six miles, through lanes shaded 
by high hedges, across fields, by foot-paths 
and stiles, and home through a park famous 
for centuries for its giant trees. 

My companions made friendly calls at 
numerous birds’ nests, —‘‘just to see how the 
families are getting along,’’ they said. 
They turned aside to a little pond, to show 
me an immense frog, an ancient acquaintance. 
They knew every wild flower, and just where 
to look for new-comers. They recognized by 
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name every bird that started from hedgerow, 
ditch, or field. 

‘‘Young England,’’ then, grows up thor- 
oughly imbued with the principle that walk- 
ing is a duty, a necessity, and a pleasure, I 
believe that this is largely the secret of the 
national sturdiness and strength, and it might 
be well for us to take a leaf from the lesson- 
book of the mother country.—Mary £. 
Fletcher, in Youth's Companion. 


Literature. 


History of the United States.” 


Mr. Rhodes’s fourth volume fully sustains 
the interest of its three predecessors. It 
covers the period from 1862 to 1864, and for 
those who lived through those terrible years 
it will renew in an intensely vivid and tragi- 
cal manner their alternations of hope and 
fear. The reader knows the end; and yet so 
lives over again the past experience that, as 
the succession of misfortunes to the Union 
army goes on, he finds himself asking, Can 
this end in victory for the Union cause? In 
the Eastern campaigns we had the failure of 
McClellan on the Peninsula succeeded by that 
of Pope, followed by Burnside’s and Hooker’s. 
These were ultimately relieved by McClel- 
lan’s success at Antietam and Sheridan’s in 
the Shenandoah Valley and Meade’s at Get- 
tysburg. But the succession of failures was 
almost without a break; and, as compared 
with its depressing effect on the Northern 
mind, that caused in England by the succes- 
sion of disasters before the relief of Kimberley 
in South Africa has been an exhilarating ex- 
perience. Mr. Rhodes is always the judge, 
never the advocate, of any personal reputa- 
tion; but, while his treatment of McClellan 
is as fair as possible, the conception we de- 
rive of him is most damaging. His letters 
to his wife reveal a colossal vanity. His 
letter to Lincoln at the end of the Peninsular 
campaign should have cost him his epaulets 
and his sword. Yet such was the magna 
nimity of Lincoln that he again put him in 
command, only to be again disappointed by 
his failure to follow up the victory of Antie- 
tam. Meade disappointed him equally after 
Gettysburg. lLincoln’s interference with his 
generals was, perhaps, sometimes unwat- 
ranted; but, in general, his mastery of the 
situation was not inferior to theirs when they 
were at their best. It is with genuine satis- 
faction that we turn from such campaigns as 
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those of Burnside and Hooker—in which 
each lost his head as completely as if it had 
been shot off by the enemy’s cannon—to 
Grant’s Vicksburg campaign. Yet, when it 
came his turn in Virginia, it looked for a 
long time as if he was to repeat the disas- 
trous experience of his forerunners, if one 
may call them so without offence. The con- 
sequence is that the military hero of these 
volumes is quite unmistakably Gen. Lee, who, 
nevertheless, made his own mistakes. It 
may be regarded as a dramatic or epical de- 
fect in the arrangement of Mr. Rhodes’s mat- 
ter that he is obliged to end this volume with 
Grant’s final success still in the future, and 
the frightful losses in the Wilderness—fifty 
thousand !—for our last military impression. 

But this volume is much more than a mili- 
tary history of the period to which it relates; 
and, as a political history, it has a splendid 
climax in the re-election of Lincoln, though 
our satisfaction in this is seriously qualified 
by the reflection that it was accomplished less 
by the force of ideas than by victories in the 
field. It is terrible to think that, but for 
Sherman’s arrival at Atlanta, Sheridan’s ride, 
and Farragut’s capture of Mobile, the suc- 
cessful candidate would probably have been 
McClellan. Popular fickleness never had a 
sadder illustration than in those days, nor 
that of statesmen and politician. Between 
the nomination of Lincoln and his election 
the falling away from him was phenomenal, 
and the recovery of his chances was among 
the accidents of war. 

It would have been to our thinking if Mr. 
Rhodes had divided some of his longer chap- 
ters into ‘several, and given each a topical 
heading. Only in one case have we a chapter 
exclusively devoted to one subject, —our rela- 
tions with England. The splendid service 
of Minister Adams is well brought out, and 
our good luck in having no Atlantic cable, 
whereby Seward’s meddling might have ruined 
Adams’s diplomacy. 

Another matter of great interest is that of 
the political arrests. Nowhere in his capac- 
ity of judge does Mr. Rhodes pass sentence 
with more severity than with regard to these 
violations of personal liberty. The number 
of these arrests is not definitely known. 
Alexander Johnston, who is generally accurate, 
puts the number at thirty-eight thousand (1!) ; 
but it was probably much less, and yet aston- 
ishing. 

The progress of events and of Lincoln’s 
views and purposes toward the emancipation 
of the slaves is treated carefully and with 
mnch fuller appreciation of the radical anti- 
slavery men than by Mr. Morse in his admi- 
rable Life of Lincoln. Lincoln’s greatness 
is the paramount impression of this volume; 
while still, if he was not ‘‘moulded out of 
faults,’’ as Shakespeare heard that best men 
are, his was not an immaculate political 
virtue. 


THE END OF AN Eras. By John S. Wise. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—We have had a good many accounts of 
the great Rebellion from a Southern point of 
view; and some of them have been very inter- 
esting and important, few of them more so 
than Mr. Wise’s book, if any. He is a son 
of Gov. Wise, of John Brown notoriety; and 
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he would fain have gone to Harper’s Ferry 
with the regiment that mustered for the de- 
fence of Virginia at the time of John Brown’s 
raid, but he was himself captured by a black 
man-servant of his father’s house, and igno- 
miniously carried home. He was born the 
day after Christmas in 1846 in Rio de Janeiro, 
where his father was then United States min- 
ister. There came along two officers of the 
United States army; and the elder Wise in- 
vited them into his house and to dinner, but 
excused his wife as being indisposed. In fact, 
the younger Wise was just then making his 
first appearance on the world’s stage. The 
two visitors were afterward known as Gens. 
Sherman and Halleck, and forty-five years 
after they learned from John S. Wise why 
his mother did not come to the table on the 
occasion of their visit. They were then on 
their way to California in a United States 
man-of-war. There are many better stories 
than this in Mr. Wise’s book. It is very in- 
teresting and valuable for its exhibition of 
the Rebellion from a Southern coign of van- 
tage. Even John Brown’s warmest admirers 
will think some kind thoughts of him after 
reading what is written of him here. But it 
would be a mistake to accept Mr. Wise’s ac- 
count of slavery in Virginia and the South as 
an entirely valid one. He tells us that his 
father and Gen. Lee were opposed to slavery, 
and wished to see the curse removed, and that 
there were so many of their mind that slavery 
was in a fair way to be peaceably abolished. 
But it must be remembered that Virginia, as 
the slave-breeder for the further South, found 
the institution quite as profitable as the cot- 
ton States; also that Virginia senators lent 
themselves heartily to the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise in 1854, which, as if by 
magic, created the Republican party; also 
that in 1849 Kentucky had made her consti- 
tution absolutely hostile to gradual emanci- 
pation. Those who have recently been read- 
ing Rhodes’s Volume IV. will find Mr. 
Wise’s accounts of the events therein de- 
scribed particularly interesting, especially the 
account of the explosion of the mine at Pe- 
tersburg. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF EPILEPTICS. By 
William Pryor Letchworth, LL.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.—Those 
who are familiar with Mr. Letchworth’s ad- 
mirable work on The Insane in Foreign Coun- 
tries will welcome this large and handsome 
companion volume on a kindred subject. It 
is not a book for the physician, though it 
will be of great value to him. 

It is for the law-makers and the citizen. 
It is not a volume of theory and speculation, 
but the plainest and most direct facts, telling, 
as it has nowhere been so well or so com- 
pletely told, the story of the provision thus 
far made in civilized countries for the un- 
happy victims to this dread disease. The 
history of what has been done for them in 
the United States is given with great detail, 
though only five States as yet have made 
special provision for them. No intelligent 
man or woman should be indifferent to the 
undeniable statement that the offspring of 
epileptic persons are almost sure to be weak- 
minded, if not actual imbeciles. There are 
now almost one hundred thousand feeble- 
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minded and imbeciles in the United States, 
There are one hundred and thirteen thousand 
epileptics! The frightful possibilities hid- 
den behind these figures should startle into 
action the most dormant public spirit. There 
is no excuse for ignorance since the publica- 
tion of this book. The first chapter alone, 
giving the summary of principles and meth- 
ods, might be printed as a tract by itself, to 
be used in stirring up public opinion on this 
matter. Mr. Letchworth’s clear, simple style, 
free from all exaggeration, is most inviting; 
and the facts on which he rests his deduc- 
tions have been derived from a long experi- 
ence in charity work,—especially on the New 
York State Board of Charities, —from foreign 
travel, and from wide reading, so that he is 
an authority on the subject. The descrip- 
tions of the epileptic colonies of Ohio and 
New York are minute and exact. Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and Texas have not yet 
much to be described; but the statement of 
legislation and the plans upon which those 
States are working are detailed. The book 
has more than seventy fine illustrations and 
an admirable index. It should go into every 
library in the land, and into as many homes 
as have for an inmate one of this sad class. 
It belongs on the doctor’s bookshelf, who 
will find in it not formulas from the pharma- 
copezia, but the best rules of hygiene, mental 
and moral, and wise counsel and advice with 
reference to epilepsy. 


OMEGA ET ALPHA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Greville d’Arville. D. P. Elder, and Mor- 
gan Shepard. San Francisco.—We are re- 
minded by this title of the villanous pun 
which Lowell apprehended in the question of 
an English interlocutor trying to talk French: 
‘*Esker voo ate a nabitang?’’ ‘‘I never ate 
one, sir,’’ Lowell replied. ‘‘If ‘‘Omega,’’ 
here, the last poem in the book, had eaten 
the first and all the others, the loss would 
not have been one to seriously mourn. The 
author has mistaken a facility for writing 
jingling rhyme and metre for poetic skill. 
The amount of thought taken up into his 
verses is extremely slight; and some of his 
devices for bringing his words within the 
compass of his metre are absurd, as where 
we have the elision ‘‘burd’some’’ for ‘‘bur- 
densome.’’ To criticise by example is per- 
haps the better way. Here is an ‘‘étude de 
Lyon verse’’ upon **Ambition’’ :— 

‘*Tread he must upon-frail rounds, 
On, up, winding, ever high’r, 
Now oft clinging, hearing sounds 

Faint below; till lost—entire.’’ 


NATURE’S MrRAcLEs. By Elisha Gray. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 60 
cents.—In this series of familiar talks on 
science, Prof. Gray explains, in popular 
phrase, the formation of the earth, with hints 
as to its geologic growth, the making of soils, 
and many facts about its component parts, 
Under the subject of ‘‘Air,’’ he explains 
much about the phenomena of atmosphere, 
weather, snow and ice, meteors, the sky, etc. 
Under ‘*Water,’? he includes rivers and 
floods, tides, glaciers, the glacial period and 
its effects. of surfaces, soils, and climates. 
The book is written for those who cannot 
have a scientific education, and yet are inter- 
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ested to know more about the marvels of our 
physical environment. This is to be fol- 
lowed by two other volumes treating respec- 
tively of Zxergy and Vibration and Electricity 
and Magnetism. 


Miscellaneous. 


Bird Notes Afield, by Charles Keeler, has 
had a decided «success. It is, in fact, the 
only work of its kind on the subject of the 
birds of the Pacific Coast. 


Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe’s little book called 
The Immortals, a souvenir for Easter, which 
was warmly received last year, will attract 
attention again at this Easter time. For sale 
at the American Unitarian Association Rooms 
and all other booksellers. 


Cassell’s ‘‘National Library Series’’ in- 
cludes a great amount of standard literature 
at a low price. The volumes appear weekly; 
_and the subscription price for a year is only 
$5, while each book may be bought for 10 
cents. Among the recent numbers are Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, clearly printed, and 
Rosalind, by Thomas Lodge, which doubtless 
suggested much in As You Like It. 


The White-Smith Music Publishing Com- 
pany issue a new song by Adam Geibel, 
whose Kentucky Babe and other productions 
have had a remarkable sale. Dot Leedle 
Loweeza is a German dialect ballad, with 
words by Charles Follen Adams. A charm- 
ing feature of the title-page is the half-tone 
portrait of Mr. Adams’s daughter, taken in 
early childhood, who, it may be surmised, 
furnished the inspiration for this remarkably 
characteristic and expressive song. ' 


O. B. Super, professor of modern lan- 
guages in Dickinson College, has selected 
certain parts of lLamartine’s Histoire des 
Girondins, and edited them with notes, under 
the title Scénes de la Révolution Frangaise, for 
the use of students in French. The selec- 
tions include the descriptions of the flight of 
the royal family, the events of June 20 and 
August to, and the imprisonment, trial, and 
death of Louis XVI. Thus it supplies easy 
historical reading, treating of one of the most 
interesting periods of the world’s history, and 
written with great power and beauty of ex- 
pression. 


The Magazines. 


The Delineator for April is on hand early, 
possibly remembering that new spring gowns 
must be planned well in advance of actual 
spring weather. There are many colored 
plates of fashions in gowns and millinery be- 
sides the ordinary designs and descriptions. 
The literary part of the magazine includes 
a story by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, 
Kathryn Jarboe, and others. Mrs. Frank 
Learned, Miss Helen Winslow, Miss Carolyn 
Halsted, Mrs. Emma Haywood, and Ward 
Mcleod are at the heads of departments. 


Little Folks is edited by Charles Stuart 
Pratt and Ella Forman Pratt, whose experi- 
ence and good taste enable them to make it 
the sunshiny, wholesome magazine that chil- 
dren ought to have. It is for the youngest 
readers; that is, for boys and girls under 
ten. Its stories and rhymes are carefully 
chosen, and the many illustrations add to the 
interest. The present number includes a con- 
tinuation of the serial by Sophie Swett and 
Lucia Chase Bell and short stories by Rose 
Thorne, Martha Voung, and Mary Spaulding 
Hatch. Fred Myron Colby contributes an 
article on ‘*Poor Baby Dare,’’ for which, as 
frontispiece, a picture of ‘‘The Christening 
of Little Virginia Dare’? is given, The 
verses are pretty and appropriate. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


To Pusiisners.— Al books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RecisTer will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known, Butwecanguarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Prelude and the or. By Rufus Mann, $1.50. 
Poor People,, By I. K. Friedman. $1.50. 
‘A Danvis Pioneer. By Rowland E. Robinson. $1.25. 
Michelangelo. By Estelle M. Hurll. i 
Charles Sumner. By Moorfield Storey. $r.25. 
‘ From D, C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Alice and Tom. By Kate Louise Brown. 
The Essentials of French Grammar. By Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent. $1.00. 
_, From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
A ues of the Targumim, the Talmud, etc. Parts 
X. and XI, Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph.D. 
Charlemagne, = H. W. Carless Davis. $1.50. 
Modern Spain. By Martin A. S. Hume. $1.50. 
Reminiscences of Morris Steinert, Compiled and ar- 
oe by Jane Marlin. $2.00. 
Problems in Ethics. By John Steinfort Kedney. $1.50. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
The Domestic Blunders of Women. By a mere man, 


1.00, 
_ From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
A History of the Jewish People. By James Stevenson 


Riggs. $1.25. 
The Rieseaces of Paul. By George Barker Stevens. $1.25. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Elements of International Law. By George B. Davis. 


2.50. 
mhe RoneneWest under Three Flags. By Charles Moore. 
2.50, 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The Cardinal’s Musketeer. By M. Imlay Taylor. $1.25. 
Opportunity, and Other Essays. By J. L. Spalding. 


$1.00. 
Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Life over Death is King. Sacred Song. For high voice. 


By A. F. Loud. / 
Evening Song. Forthe piano, By W. Berwald. 


Serenade. For the piano. By Anton Strelezki. . 

Abide with me. Sacred Song. For medium voice. By 
R. S. Ambrose. . 

Andante Cantabile. For the piano. By P. Tschaikow- 
sky. Translated by Ch. Klindworth. 

The Shepherd of the Fold. Sacred Song. For low voice. 
By D’Auvergne Barnard. | 

Dance-Serenade. For the piano. By W. Berwald. _ 

La Carolina Gavotte. Guitar Solo. By. Pasquale Priola. 

Fantasia of American Airs. Arranged for the banjo, with 

itar and piano. By Walter Vreeland. 

Miserere from “Il Trovatore” (Verdi). Arranged for 
mandolin, guitar, and piano. By Carlo and Marie Mon- 
tagna. 


EASTER BOOKLET 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
(Three Sermons) 
From Faith to Faith, 
Reasons for believing in a Future Life, 
Souls already risen with Christ. 
Price 15 Cents 


25 BEACON STREET - - BOSTON 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS, 
For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by : 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. - = = Boston. 
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RG _Special for Easter. 


The House on the Shore. An Easter 
Allegory. By Frances Powrr Cosse. 


The Sparrow’s Fall. By Wut C. Gan- 
NETT. 

Inhabiting Eternity. 
Hosmer. 

Easter Songs. By Cuartorre C. Exior. 


Sg@=The above four booklets, white or tinted 
covers, each 15 cents (eight to one, address 
for one dollar). 


By Freperick L. 


The Story of the Dragon-Fly. By Henry 
D. Srevens. Single copy, 6 cents (ten 
copies, 50 cents). 


Easter Motto-Cards. 
Athanasia, By CHARLES G. AMES. 
Heart’s Love. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
In Godhead Found. By JoHN W. CHADWICK, 
Sorrow’s Use. By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Incolor; size 3x4 inches. Price, less than 
one dozen, 2 cents each; per dozen, one kind 
or assorted, 20 cents (six dozen for one dollar). 


A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry. 
By Henry D. Srevens. PartI., Pictures 
and Incidents (eight chapters); Part I1., 
Sadness and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, 
neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, 
full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 

The story of the spiritual ministry of a boy,—a 
perk of happy childhood, a book of the immortal 

ope. 

“Simply and sweetly told. Every chapter is full 
of tenderness and pathos in describing a happy 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautiful 
character. It isa volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty because loved ones have been 
snatched away.”— The Advance (Chicago). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, a ; a Boston, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 

2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 

4, The Law of Liberty. 
5, James Martineau. 


Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston, 
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Carpaccio’s Little Angel with the Lute. 


T lean my head to hear each string ; 
We hum together, cheek to cheek; 
And, oh, there is not anything 
So loud, but I can hear it speak. 
And it is shapen like some fruit, 
All mellowness,— my lute. 
(Wilt sing?) 


My singing-bird, that I love dear! 
Above the sound of harp and flute 
And viol, grown, the voice is clear 7 
Brown honey from my little lute. 
I hearken so to every tone, 
Because it is my own. 
(Canst hear?) 
—Josephine Preston Peabody, in the Century Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


“The Old Order changeth.” 


BY MARY HOWELL WILSON. 


“Cherer, cherer,” sang the little brown bird in 
the old oak-tree. “Spring is coming surely.” 

“I do believe you’ve told me that fifty times 
to-day,” remarked the Oak-tree, rather crossly, 
“T can hardly keep my baby-buds from throwing 
off their gum coats; for they have heard so 
many times that Spring is coming they are be- 
ginning to think that it must be half over. It 
must be too early for them to take off winter 
coats. Look at the snow on the ground! 
Wasn’t Jack Frost out last night? Didn’t you 
see Johnnie playing with his sled yesterday? 
Tell me, are these signs of Spring ?” 

“Cherer, cherer,” sang the little brown bird in 
the old oak-tree. 

“The sun is so bright and so warm to-day 

The snow on the ground is melting away. 
Pussy Willows peep from their tight brown 


hoods, 

The tree-buds are bursting all through the 
woods. 

I am so happy I cannot but sing. 

Sweet, sweet is the sunshine, 

Sweet, sweet is the spring.” 


“Well,” said Mother Oak, after pondering this, 
“perhaps I might let my babies at least throw 
aside their warm coats; but I will not consent 
to taking them quite off till I see the last of 
that snow-bank down under the fence.” 

Every day the sun shone warmer. Little by 
little the snow melted, till at last there remained 
only a tiny patch under a dark corner of the 
fence. 

“Really, I see no excuse for your staying so 
late this year,” said the Oak-tree, severely. 
“Your work is over. Come out a little way, 
where the sunshine can turn you into snow-water, 
and use you to some purpose.” 

“Never,” answered the little Snowdrift, “will 
I consent to be anything but what I have been 
all my life. I hold a very high position on this 
bank, and I wish you to know that the snow- 
flakes of which I am composed are all six- 
pointed stars. I believe it to be my duty to 
maintain the dignified position I have always 
held.” 

“Everything must change,” said the Oak-tree 
“Tt is leaves one time and bare boughs the next. 
Snow one season, then flowers again. Little 
White Friend, you must change, too, else you will 
hinder the work of the Spring, and be unsightly, 
out of place. What is the joy of living but to 
be of use?” 

The little Snowdrift did not answer; and 
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Mother Oak, shaking her boughs disapprov- 
ingly, gave up the attempt to convince her. 
“Cherer, cherer,” sang the merry brown bird, 
lighting on the fence. 
“How bright is the sunshine, 

How glad is the spring! 

My life is so happy 

I cannot but sing.” 


“Ts the Spring here?” called tiny voices from 
the ground. “Ah! if we only had some moist- 
ure for our hard brown coats I think we could 
peep out and see!” 

“J dreamed,” whispered one soft voice, “that 
over our bed was still a white snow blanket.” 

“It cannot be,” sang a chorus, like tiny silver 
bells. “We feel the sun’s warm rays even 
through the ground. It must be the Spring is 
here. Oh Mother Nature, help us to arise!” 

The lonely Snowdrift drew as far as possible 
from the sunbeams’ warmth; but she was never- 
theless softened, and began to wonder if, after 
all, there might not be something rather pleas- 
ant in these new ways. 

“Everything else seems so happy,” she mur- 
mured. “Oh, well! I have outlived my useful- 
ness. I am too old to learn new ways.” 

“Are the raindrops near?” sighed the same lit- 
tle voices. “O raindrops, come soften our 
brown coats, we pray! Mother Nature is call- 
ing us, but we cannot push through the ground.” 

“Here is some work you can do,” whispered 
a soft, warm Breeze, stealing into the dark cor- 
ner, “help these little flowers, and so help the 
Spring.” 

“I believe I will,” said the Snowdrift, creeping 
a little further from the fence. 

“T should like to be of use once more. Oh, I 
wish I had come before! How warm! How 
delightful!” And now the Snowdrift, trans- 
formed into a tiny stream of water, was hurrying 
out to join the rivulet at the foot of the bank. 

Some days later the Oak-tree leaned over to 
see if the last trace of winter had disappeared. 

Where the snow had lain so long was now 
the blue of violets, while from. the rivulet near 
came the murmur of a song in which Mother 
Oak thought she could discern the voice of the 
little Snowdrift :— 


“The dear Lord gave me my work to do: 
In spring to awaken the violet blue; 
In winter a blanket of snow I spread, 
And closely I covered the violet bed. 
Now onward I go, so glad and free, 
Finding new work still awaiting me.” 


A Vanished Beauty. 


In the number and length of her names, 
she was like a Spanish princess. Sometimes 
she was called by one, sometimes by another; 
but, when a stranger was introduced to her 
or on solemn occasions, the full quota of her 
appellations was quoted. ‘‘Allow me to pre- 
sent you to Mousie Ixtlilxochitl Hiddigeigei 
Kia-li Chateau Whist!’? When the family 
name was added, the effect was imposing. It 
may interest you to know that ‘‘Kia-li’’ is 
the Chinese for ‘‘cat’’?; and, of course, any 
Frenchman would tell you that the first four 
letters of ‘‘Chateau’’ have the same meaning. 

Mousie travelled all the way from Boston 
to Philadelphia in company with Doffie, the 
canary-bird. And only when she was jolted 
across the rough pavements of New York in 
the lumbering coach did she mew; though 
she was, as Shakespeare says, ‘‘cribbed, 
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cabined, and confined’’ in a grass-basket 
made by the Indians at Mount Desert. 
Strange as it may seem, the canary-bird was 
mewing all the day long. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, look it up in the dictionary! 

Mousie, I am sorry to say, though it was 
her fate to live in Philadelphia, and within 
the sacred limits prescribed by fashion, was 
not, so far as we knew, of a family that would 
give entry into the polite society of the 
Quaker city. Nobody knew who her grand- 
parents were. She was born in a Boston 
stable, A little, ragged, barefooted newsboy 
brought her to Glenside; and never was there 
seen such a wild, timid creature as she was. 
For three days she hid in a wash-tub, and we 
all thought she must have died or got away. 
But when, on Monday, Marie, the Swedish 
girl, turned on the water, out flew Mousie, 
thinner, but none the worse for her three 
days’ fast. It was no easy task to tame the 
little creature; and, even after she reached 
her Philadelphia home, a certain flavor of 
wildness hung about her, and she was always 
different from other cats. 

If she had no right to pride of family, she 
amply made up for it by her beauty and her 
true Boston culture. She was a pure Maltese, 
with long, soft fur; and she wore around her 
neck a blue ribbon, which had to be renewed 
every two days. She was wonderfully agile. 
It was a delight to see her fly across the par- 
lor and scramble up the Bagdad portiére to 
the very top, her tail waving like an ori- 
flamme. She loved to sit in the window and 
watch, with mingled {interest and scorn, the 
morning oblations of the Philadelphia house- 
keepers to their ancestors on the marble altars 
which serve as doorsteps to every orthodox 
house. All the school-children going by 
stopped to admire the beautiful creature on 
the sill. Nurses, wheeling their charges to 
take the air and gossip in Rittenhouse Square, 
pointed her out to the babies; and every one 
who passed paid a tribute to the little Boston 
cat. 

She was a mischievous little beast. She 
shocked the black cook, Rebecca, by drink- 
ing the milk from the pitcher on the break- 
fast table. She went to Rebecca’s room, and 
played with her cherished geranium plants, 
finally knocking them all off and breaking 
the pots. She crept into the spare room, and 
pulled off the pillow-shams and the bureau- 
covers. But all cats do some mischievous 
things. 

The merry month of May came round; and 
Mousie had three little wee black kittens. 
How black they were, and how small! They 
died; and Mousie, who did not seem to care 
at all for them when they were alive, was in- 
consolable. She went about the house wail- 
ing, and one evening disappeared. We never 
saw her again. A few days later a neighbor 
came in to say that our cat had strayed over 
to her house. It was, indeed, a Maltese cat; 
and master and mistress had quite a lively 
dialogue about it. Mistress was certain the 
body was too short and the tail too long. 
Master declared that exposure and starvation 
would change the cat’s appearance, so that 
by the emaciation of the body the tail would 
appear longer in proportion. The discussion 
ended in the cat being returned to the neigh- 
bor. The next day another kind neighbor 
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came in with the same cat; and thus, for sev- 
eral days, the missing cat kept up our hopes. 
But it always proved to be the same unfortu- 
nate substitute. Mousie Ixtlilxochitl Hiddi- 
geigei Kia-li Chateau Whist never came back 
to us. We hope she is in the paradise of 
cats with the Goddess Pasht, in the realms 
of felicity,—Vathan Haskell Dole, in the 
Beacon. 


The Fairies? Wheels. 


On a certain night of each year—oh, no, it 
would not do to tell you when—the fairy prince 
and princess are permitted to pay a visit to the 
toy shops, and see the fascinating things that 
have been devised for the amusement of small 
mortals. Their faithful old nurse goes with 
them, to keep them safe from harm; and they 
also take a seamstress, a worker in metal, a 
worker in wood, and a fairy Jack-of-all-trades. 
They choose the toys they like best, the seam- 
stress or the wood or metal workers take notes; 
and, after they get back to Fairyland, they make 
dainty copies of the things the prince and prin- 
cess desire, for, of course, mortals’ toys are far 
too big and clumsy for them, 

Once, after their return, when the king and 

_ queen asked what had pleased them, a remark- 
able thing happened; for the prince replied, 
“We have both chosen the same thing.” 

On former occasions the toys had been as dif- 
ferent as possible; for the prince liked those 
things that are dear to the hearts of boys, while 
the princess brought back the newest ideas for 
the comfort and adornment of dolls. 

“Yes, mamma,” said the princess, “there was 
one thing that was so much nicer than all the 
rest that we each wanted one. We don’t know 
the name of it, and we can’t describe it very 
well; but, when ours are ready, we will show 
you how delightful it is.” 

In the fairy workshop all was bustle and 
hurry, for the artisans were busily contriving the 
delicate machines. They went first to an oblig- 
ing spider, and asked him to spin four strong, 
round webs. These they bound with hollow 
rushes, and set them in frames of twigs. 
Leaves on tendril springs made splendid sad- 
dles. Round, hard seeds were the balls for the 
bearings; and so on, until the bicycles were 
complete. You have guessed, of course, that 
they were bicycles. 

Two fire-flies consented to act as lanterns, 
more for ornament than use; for it was bright 
moonlight when the fairy children mounted their 
wheels and rode up and down before the palace 
for the king and queen to admire them. Fairies 
ride at once, you know, without preliminary 
bumps and tumbles. 

To the surprise and disappointment of the 
prince and princess, their parents did not wholly 
approve of the new amusement. “My dears,” 
said the queen, “I see one great objection. All 
the little fairies follow the fashion you set each 
year; and, if this form of locomotion becomes 
general, Iam very much afraid you will all for- 
get how to float through the air, how to glide, 
how to dance in the moonbeams, and even how 
to walk. A race of fairies will grow up, know- 
ing nothing of these things. Just think what a 
calamity that would be!” 

“Your mother is right, as usual,” said the 
king. “You had better give the things up before 
they do any harm.” 

The dismayed prince and princess stood sadly 


before their majesties. Suddenly the face of| 
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the princess brightened, and she said: “Mamma, 
if you would only try,—just for a little bit of a 
ride,—you would see that this is floating, flying, 
gliding, dancing, and walking, all combined.” 
Well, the end of it was that the queen actually 
did try the princess’s wheel, while the king 
mounted that of the prince. They rode off, 
away out of sight, and the children were dread- 
fully worried; but, when they were seen return- 
ing, they looked so happy that the little prince 
and princess thought it would come out right, 


| after all. 


After dismounting, and giving the wheel into 
the hands of his son, the king wiped his brow, 
and spoke: “My children, we find that the exer- 
cise is good, and the motion agreeable. There- 
fore, if you and all the fairy boys and girls will 
practise diligently each day your floating, glid- 
ing, dancing, and walking, the queen and I will 
allow the new machine to be accepted by our 
people.” 

This is the story of the invasion and capture 
of Fairyland by the bicycle. If, on some very 
smooth ground, where you are quite sure the 
moon has shone the night before, you should 
see a tiny track, such as a fairy wheel would 
leave, you may know that one of the little peo- 
ple has been trying the new accomplishment 
there.—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


Yooooooo0 ! 


Suppose, when you’ve been bad some day 
And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest,— 
Suppose you ask, ‘‘ Who had been bad?” 
And then you'll hear what’s true; 
For the wind will moan in its ruefulest tone: 
“© Yooooo000! 
Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooooo! ” 
— Eugene Field, 


Mary’s Record. 


A good little girl of olden days was Mary Os- 
good Sumner, whose “Monitor,” or diary, con- 
tains a black list of her misdoings, which does 
not disclose any very serious fault, and a white 
one, showing what duties she performed. She 
writes :— 

July 8. I left my staise on the bed. 

July 9. Misplaced Sister’s sash. 

July 10. Spoke in haste to my little Sister, 
spilt the cream on the floor in the closet. 

July 12. I left Sister Cynthia’s frock on the 
bed. 

July 16. I left the brush on the chair; was 
not diligent in learning at school. 

July 17. I left my fan on the bed. 

July 19. I got vexed because Sister was a- 
going to cut my frock. 


July 22. Part of this day I did not improve 
my time well. 
July 30. I was careless and lost my needle. 


Aug. 5. I spilt some coffee on the table. 

The white list, which is a very long one, 
shows her as saying her catechism, making 
tarts and pudding, and being “midlin Dili- 
gent.” —ZAxchange. 


His Choice of a Bed. 


In Howara’s Magazine, which is published by 
and for colored Americans, Mr. Booker Wash- 
ington tells an anecdote of his early life, which 
has much significance for both black and white 
men. He was theson of a field-hand on a Vir- 
ginia plantation, and after slavery was abolished 
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he worked in a coal mine. One day he heard 
of the school at Hampton, and that a poor boy 
could there earn his education. He resolved to 
have this education, and started for Hampton 
not even knowing where it was. He made his 
way on foot across the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia, and found himself at last in Richmond 
penniless, hungry, exhausted, and without a 
friend or shelter for the night. He crept under 
a board sidewalk, and there slept all night, and 
in the morning went to the wharves, where he 
found a boat unloading pig iron. The captain 
employed him until the job was done., The 
wages he earned paid his way to Hampton. 
He went directly to General Armstrong, and 
told him his errand. 

“If you are worth anything, Tl give you a 
chance to work your way,” was the reply of the 
keen-sighted soldier. 

The result we all know. No colored man 
probably ever has helped his race so efficiently, 
as the boy who slept under the sidewalk. 


The Parrot that talked too much. 


A friend of ours had a very intelligent 
parrot, as parrots go. It sang bits of several 
hymns, had some vocabulary that it did not 
find in the hymnal, and talked voluminously. 
One day it thought to be amused by teasing 
the watch-dog on the mat. The dog was 
sleeping soundly when Polly cried from the 
perch, ‘‘Sic ’em, Tige!’’ Tige jumped, 
ran, barking, to the window, looked up and 
down the street, saw nothing to make a fuss 
over, and went back to his nap. Again the 
parrot disturbed him, and the performance 
was repeated. This time Tige lay down in 
disgust. After a little Polly called again, 
“Sic ’em, Tigel’’ but Tige did not move. 
Flying down to the back of a near-by chair, 
the parrot cried, ‘‘Sic ’em, Tigel’’ The 
old dog did not stir. Then Polly flew down 
by the dog’s head, and shrieked in his ear: 
“Sic ’em, Tige! Sic ’em!’’? This time 
Tige ‘‘sic-ed’’; and, when the parrot came 
out of the fracas, she had but one long plume 
in her tail-piece. She sat on the perch for 
a long time, adjusting her dress. She looked 
ruefully at the one crumpled feather many 
times. Then she stroked her beak with her 
claw, and said: ‘‘Polly talked too much ! 
Polly talked too much!’’—Z xchange. 


Seven-year-old Evadna agreed to a plan to 
help break her of the habit of sucking her 
thumb. Accordingly, one night that favorite 
member was well wrapped up in a piece of 
cloth. But the little one’s resolution gave 
way before she fell asleep; and, bursting into 
tears, she sobbed, ‘‘It’s the first time my 
thumb was ever stopped up!’’ 
2 


REFRESHING SLEEP, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Quiets the nerves, relieves the tired 
and confused condition of the brain, 
and induces refreshing sleep. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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Good News. 


From “ Aurora Leigh.” 


Be sure no earnest work 
Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 
Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much 
It is not gathered as a grain of sand 
To enlarge the sum of human action used 
For carrying out God’s end. No creature works 


So ill, observe, that therefore he’s cashiered. 
The honest, earnest man must stand and work, 
The woman also: otherwise she drops 
At once below the dignity of man, 
Accepting serfdom. Free men freely work. 
Whoever fears God fears to sit at ease. 

—Mrs. Browning. 


Right Hand and Left. 


- . « ‘How does Mr. Hale interpret the 
words, ‘Let not your left hand know what 
the right hand doeth?’ 

‘*One sees constantly a long list of names 
in the papers of those who have given to 
charitable objects. It would surely be quite 
as’ inexpensive to acknowledge them in a dif- 
ferent way. It is probably true that more 
money is raised by publishing names; but 
are we not, then, doing what the Jesuits are 
always taunted with, ‘Let us do evil that 
good may come, ’—that is, if it is evil?’’ 

And this correspondent asks Mr. Hale to 
tell us (for others are questioning this. mat- 
ter) if we ought to take these words of Jesus 
literally. ‘‘It is painful to be thought a mean 
woman, uninterested in the right things.’’ 

In reply to this question, which was ad- 
dressed to the Lend a Hand office, with a 
generous contribution to one of its charities, 
I will say :— 

1. That the rule at that office is to acknowl- 
edge, directly, by letter, all money received 
for whatever purposes, and not to print else- 
where the names of contributors, unless there 
be special reasons. 

2. But there may be special reasons. Some 
charities are unpopular; and the weight of 
a name may be of distinct use in carrying 
forward the object. If you think it is the 
‘‘under dog’’ you are helping, I think it is 
your duty not so much to let the under dog 
know this as the upper dog, and still more 
the public, good-natured, but always timid 
and indifferent. The public is made up of 
people who ‘‘want to do about right,’’ but 
who cannot or will not take pains to find out 
where that right is. 

Thus at the present moment there are 
numerous ‘‘proctors’’—lazy gentlemen, so 
called—who carry round subscription papers 
for Southern schools, where there is, perhaps, 
no school, or where it ought to be known that 
there is no need of distant support. On 
the other hand, there is Snow Hill, there is 
Calhoun, there is Tuskegee, which need and 
ought to have loyal backing, of me and of 
you who read this paper. If I know that my 
opinion carries any force, that any consider- 
able number of people respect it, it seems to 
me that I ought to let those people know that 
I have examined, and that I know where the 
place to help is. 

In general, however, I could wish that the 
custom of printing the names of subscribers 
to charities could be severely restricted. It 
annoys the giver. It gives material to the 
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bummer. It helps the ‘‘proctor’’ alluded to 
above. And, as my-correspondent suggests 
in the note above, the money secured may be 
only an apple of Sodom. 

Epwarp E. HALE, 


Correspondence. 


... [Resident at Hale House.] ‘‘This 
week I began a tour of observation of the 
playhouses of our parish. I am thinking of 
them especially in connection with the chil- 
dren and the need for more playgrounds. On 
Monday evening I found, I should think, not 
less than four hundred and fifty boys and 
girls of less than sixeen years at the Grand 
Dime.’ ).).)% 

... ‘On my last trip to New York to buy 
goods for the house, I found myself one 
afternoon in sight of a suspender factory. 
‘There!’ I said to myself: ‘I have long 
wanted to buy shoulder-braces at a better 
figure; and here is my chance. So I went in 
and saw the proprietor. I said to him: ‘My 
name is Ford. Iam in charge of a depart- 
ment of the largest wholesale druggist con- 
cem in the North-west. I called to see if 
you could furnish us with shoulder-braces. ’ 
‘Well,’ said the man, ‘I suppose I could. 
But I don’t want to.’ ‘Why?’ said I. ‘My 
firm is thoroughly good and responsible.’ 
‘It isn’t that,’ said he; ‘but it is this way. 
This shoulder-brace business is a very small 
one. There are men of small capital who 
buy a few pieces of webbing, and make them 
up and sell them. Of course, I could make 
them cheaper; but what would the poor fel- 
lows do? I don’t want to take their bread 
and butter.’ ‘That is unusual talk,’ said I. 
‘Come here!’ said he. ‘Open your vest. 
Why, those were good suspenders once; but 
they are worn out now. Put on this pair.’ 
He handed me a pair of handsome silk ones, 
and I put them on. ‘What’s to pay?’ said I. 
‘Nothing at all,’ replid he. ‘Well,’ said I. 
*You’re the strangest man that ever I saw. 
But I like you.’ ‘Never you mind,’ replied 
he. ‘I know what I am about.’’’?... 


The Maine Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Dr. Hale’s trenchant reference to the actual 
life of local conferences in your last issue is 
suggestive, also his story of their origin. It 
may be of interest to your readers to recall 
the first attempt made in Maine to establish 
an association of Unitarian churches. It was 
called ‘‘the Association of the Unitarian 
Church of Maine,’’ and came before the 
‘“conference epoch.’’ Before 1852 there was 
an association of Unitarian ministers in the 
State, whose records are probably lost. But 
in August of that year, at a meeting at Bel- 
fast, this association voted to take measures 
for forming the first permanent organization 
of the churches in the State. A convention 
was called for that purpose the following 
month in Portland. An organization was 
effected; and the declaration of reasons and 
purpose committed to Rev. Sylvester Judd, 
the leading spirit in the new movement. His 
definite and straightforward language is of 
interest still :— 
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‘““We, the Unitarians of Maine, ourselves, 
and our posterity, are a church,—a part of 
the Church Universal, of the Church of God 
and Christ, a Church Congregational, Evan- 
gelical, Apostolic. We are the Church, not 
of creeds, but of the Bible; not of a sect, 
but of humanity,—seeking not uniformity of 
dogma, but communion in the religious life. 
We embrace in our fellowship all who will 
be in fellowship with us. . . . This Church, 
as auxiliary to the divine Purpose that calls 
it into being, proposes to create an organiza- 
tion of a permanent character, to meet annu- 
ally, to be called the ‘Association of the 
Unitarian Church of Maine.’ 

‘The objects of this association are mutual 
conference, illumination, and strength; to 
gather more and more into one the scattered 
elements of our faith; to deepen the sympa- 
thies that should exist in all parts of a com- 
mon Zion; to renew the condition of the 
several churches; to concert the best methods 
of propagating gospel truth; and to adjust 
ourselves more nearly to the course of events 
whereby divine Providence seems evidently 
to be ushering in a better and a millennial 
day to the whole human race. ’’ 

This association was formed in Portland 
in 1852. It had a few years of elaborate 
life. It could not have been otherwise with 
such men as Nichols and Cutler of Portland, 
Swan of Kennebunk, Palfrey of Belfast, Allen 
of Bangor, Wheeler of Brunswick, Willis of 
Bath, Stone of Bucksport, Edes of Eastport, 
Cole of Hallowell, John Nichols of Saco, 
Gerry of Standish, Fernald of Thomaston, all 
of whom were present on the day of organiza- 
tion, But Mr. Judd died suddenly four 
months later. Records were published of 
several meetings, with serious papers on 
churches, Sunday-schools, missions, charities 
and reforms, publications, church art. Cer- 
tain details of administration were with diffi- 
culty harmonized with the work of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. The country was 
soon plunged into the War of the Rebellion. 
The organization was lost, and the churches 
more or less separated until the formation of 
the Maine Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches at Waterville in 1864. 

Joun C, PERKINS. 


A Correspondence. 


Last December Rev. Charles H. Fenn, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church at , 
Leavenworth, Kan., addressed to Mr. Stone 
an invitation, on behalf of the Programme 
Committee, to read a paper before the East- 
em Association of Kansas Congregational 
Churches, which meets in Leavenworth the 
middle of this month. The subject assigned 
to Mr. Stone was ‘‘Modern Unitarianism, and 
its Relation to the So-called Orthodox Branch 
of our Church.’’ Mr. Stone wrote an accept- 
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51. WASHINGTON: 
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do me the honor to call on me. Iam willing 
that the world shall judge as to the quality of 
its Christianity, and to compare it with the 
spirit that seeks to suppress it. 

I do not consider you responsible person- 
ally for this action. I am aware that you act 
in your representative capacity. If the Irin- 
itarian Congregationalists of the association 
can stand it, I am sure the Unitarian Con- 
gregationalists can. 

I am, brethren, with assurances of personal 
regard, Yours respectfully, ‘ 

Grorce W, STONE. 
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ance of the invitation; and his name was ac- 
cordingly printed on the programme, which 
was distributed throughout the territory cov- 
ered by the association. 
Forthwith there was a vigorous protest from 
‘the orthodox Congregationalists against hav- 
ing a Unitarian appear before the association, 
especially with a paper on Unitarianism. It 
was argued by many of the good brethren that 
the result would be the sowing of seeds of 
heterodoxy in the minds of the young minis- 
ters, who, it is asserted, are, as a rule, in- 
clined to be too liberal to suit the fathers of 
the church. As late as February 16, Mr. 
Stone received a letter from Rev. D. R. 
Steiner of Olathe, a member of the Pro- 
gramme Committee, enclosing a programme, 
and expressing the hope that good would re- 
sult, ‘both to you and to ourselves, from 
your fellowship with us.’’ But four days 
later Mr. Stone received another letter. It 
was signed by D. R. Steiner of Olathe and 
C. G. Miller of Kansas City, Kan., and read 
as follows :— 


Boston Letter. 


The new Unitarian Church Extension So- 
ciety, recently organized as a large successor 
of the Suffolk Conference, seems likely to 


vigor in the neighborhood of Boston. With 
a layman of such well-known energy and 
executive ability as Mr. George H. Ellis for 
its president, and an enthusiastic advocate 
such as Rev. James Eells, minister of the 
First Church, for its secretary, in addition to 
the list of influential names included in the 
board of management, it would seem to be 
assured that definite and practical results will 
rapidly be secured. No one at all familiar 
with the many problems which confront all 
our central city churches and the peculiar 
conditions which are bringing into new rela- 
tions the many suburban parishes and the 
older city organizations can fail to realize 
the pressing need for some closer sympathetic 
working union of all the metropolitan 
churches. 

As it is now, many families, leaving some 
central location for a suburban residence, fail 
to come into the same relations with any of 
our outlying churches as those they main- 
tained toward the older church organization 
they are now compelled to leave. In some 
cases the old tie is allowed to remain, though 
all the personal and family activities it ought 
to represent must perforce fall into abeyance. 
In other cases there are sections of well-settled 
suburbs, represented, as far as our Unitarian 
forces are concerned, by some small, strug- 
gling society, isolated from the resources, en- 
couragement, and strength of the sister 
churches, though within the same metropoli- 
tan boundary. There are other centres of 
population rapidly forming where no provi- 
sion is being made to provide for any Uni- 
tarian services. On all sides and in many 


Dear Brother, —Since sending out our pro- 
grammes, the committee has received some 
very vigorous protests against its action in 
asking you to take a place on the programme. 
It is claimed that we exceeded our rights and 
have gone beyond our authority in asking 
you, or anybody else from an outside body, 
whose views are so different from our own. 
The ground of objections are not against you 
personally, but, rather, what you stand for 
and the way in which it will put the associa- 
tion before the public. The committee (or 
the members of it who are in a position to 
act) concedes that we have gone beyond our 
powers in that we commit, or seem to com- 
mit, the association to an act of which it may 
not approve. We feel sure, also, that, should 
the matter stand as it now is, when the 
association meets, there will be a protest 
made; and the association will not likely 
sustain the action of the committee. As this 
would be embarrassing, not only to us, but 
more so to you, we think it best to ask you 
to cancel the arrangement. 

With sincere apologies for the position in 
which this has placed you, we remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
D. R. STEINER. 
CHARLES GRAY MILLER, 


When Mr. Stone had recovered from his 
astonishment sufficiently to collect his ideas, 
he indited the following epistle to Messrs. 
Steiner and Miller :— 


Dear Brethren,—I found your letter await- 
ing me this noon, when I returned from 


church. You may well imagine my surprise 3 
on reading it. I most Keartily Guingashize ways there is the most urgent need for an 
with you. I am sure you must have felt | interested, energetic, advising, helping, and 


amalgamating body such as this new Church 
Extension Society seems likely to be. The 
youngest of our Boston churches, the society 
in Roslindale, has just been celebrating its 
tenth anniversary. In that decade the exten- 
sion of the city proper into the suburbs has 
been enormous, and it would surely seem fit- 
ting that the coming century should be ushered 
in by the founding of some new beacon-lights 
of the higher faith. The Church Extension 
Society has already sent out an appeal to the 
Boston churches, and hopes to receive $3,000 
or $4,000 at once to begin the projected 
work. ; 

The two incidents which have attracted the 
widest attention in our denominational life 
here during the past few weeks have been the 


humiliated when you found it necessary to 
write it. Christianity, my brothers, is a 
plant of slow growth. It is easily killed,— 
that is, the part above ground, by the frost 
of suspicion and distrust; but its roots will 
not die. It will be here doing its work when 
you and I are gone and forgotten. 

The responsibility for this blunder must 
rest where it belongs. I am unwilling to rest 
under the slight. he public must judge be- 
tween us. 

I shall consider it to be my duty to give 
the facts the widest possible publicity, and 
let those who profess to be religious draw 
their own conclusions. My paper is already 
finished, and ready to be delivered. I shall 
not alter a word of it, but shall give it in my 
own pulpit, accompanied by a statement of 
the circumstances under which it was written. 
I shall be glad to show it to you if you will 


quicken a good deal of new denominational 
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action of Secretary Eliot in declining the call 
to become the successor of Dr. Hale as min- 
ister of the South Congregational Church and 
the resignation of Rev. John Cuckson from 
the pastorate of Arlington Street Church. It 
is a matter of great regret that Mr. Cuckson 
is obliged to retire from the strain of such a 
work as the minister of Arlington Street 
Church is necessarily called upon to perform. 
He has never shielded himself from any of 
the multitudinous duties of his prominent 
position. The public, charitable, and de- 
nominational services demanded nowadays 
from the ministers of our leading city 
churches are growing to be superhuman; and 
few men, like Dr. Hale, can endure them and 
not faint. Most wide-spread sympathy is ex- 
pressed for Mr. Cuckson; but he wisely de- 
cides to resign, after an illness which comes 
as a definite premonitory warning that the 
burden must be removed, or worse will follow. 

The action of the secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association is loudly applauded, as 
evidencing the serious and determined purpose 
which inspires Mr. Eliot in grappling with 
the affairs of denominational management 
with a self-abandonment and a readiness to 
make personal sacrifice which is sure to win 
the devotion and support of all his fellow- 
workers in the faith. 

The Unitarian Club of Boston held its 
regular monthly meeting at Hotel Vendome. 


Historical China. 


In our importations from Staffordshire 
the past week we have added several 
subjects to our historical series of dessert 
plates from Wedgwood (in old blue), in- 
cluding “The Battle of Lexington” — 
“The Spirit of ’76,” a copy of the paint- 
ing in Marblehead Town Hall— “ The 
Signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence’’—‘‘Washington Crossing the Del- 
aware” — “Washington’s Headquarters, 
Newburg - on- the- Hudson”—and “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims,” making 36 
subjects in all. Our Dinner Set 
Department, Glass Department, and 
Art Pottery Rooms were never more 
abundant in novelties and standard 
patterns of Porcelain and Faience from 
the best known potteries. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


N.B.—By steamship Lancastrian, we 
have landed another edition of our Tile 
Calendars (The John Hancock House) 


for 1900. 
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In the absence of Hon. Winslow Warren, 
Solomon Lincoln, Esq., presided. The guest 
of the evening was Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, 
who was invited to report his experiences as 
a Unitarian missionary in Southern Illinois. 
As everybody knows, Mr. Douthit represents 
a type of Unitarianism not familiar in New 
England. His personal experiences excited 
great interest. Beginning with the time be- 
fore the Civil War, when most of the people 
in ‘‘Egypt’’ sympathized with the South, Mr. 
Douthit told, in a simple, straightforward 
way, the story of his life. He came under 
the influence of Mr. Lincoln in those early 
days, and represented in his own person 
nearly all the loyal sentiment of the neigh- 
borhood. The Knights of the Golden Cir- 
cle were active, and his life was often in 
danger. 

The war being over, he made heroic efforts 
to get an education, and finally passed through 
the Meadville Theological School, after which, 
against the advice of the friends who had 
helped him, he returned to Southern Illinois, 
determined to cast in his fortunes with his 
own people and to change the condition of 
social life from ignorance, intemperance, and 
immorality to knowledge, temperance, and 
virtue. He showed how, being loyal always 
to the Unitarian cause, he had fought the 
battle during these many years, until at last 
it was respected and honored in the county 
where he works. 

His address was simple, modest, and win- 
ning. His earnestness and unaffected humil- 
ity made a deep impression. He gave a brief 
sketch of the ‘‘Chautauqua’’ at Lithia 
Springs, which he considers his crowning 
work. No appeal was made for money, al- 
though it was well understood that the Na- 
tional Conference had voted a recommenda- 
tion to raise $8,000 to establish that part of 
his work. Mr. Douthit has made no personal 
appeals, but came by invitation of the club 
as the guest of the evening. 

It was brought to the knowledge of the 
chairman that one person in the audience 
had visited Mr. Douthit and had seen some- 
thing of his work. He therefore called upon 
Rey. George Batchelor to speak. In a very 
brief address he sketched the outlines of Mr. 
Douthit’s life, and showed what it meant for 
a man, to whom had come visions of the 
opportunity for culture and congenial work 
that fall to the lot of Unitarian ministers in 
parishes such as the club represented, and 
then to turn his back on all these things, and 
go into a part of the country where he must 
stand and work alone in the face of tremen- 
dous odds, dealing with tasks and problems 
that would be repulsive to the men who had 
listened to him. As Mr. Douthit, in confu- 
sion, hid his face, Mr. Batchelor said he 
would spare his modesty by saying that, al- 
though he had changed the atmosphere of 
a county, he was as full of crankiness as an 
egg is of meat. Concluding, he said that 
story refuted the common saying that Uni- 
tarianism was a religion for the rich and the 
cutivated alone. Mr. Douthit had shown 
that, rightly presented, it was a religion for 
the common people. In closing, he said, 
‘*When Jasper Douthit winds his long arm 
around the neck of a drunkard, it goes hard 
with the devil to keep his victim. ’’ 
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American Unitarian Association. 


MR. STONE’S JOURNEY. 


The readers of the Register who are inter- 
ested in our denominational life and work 
have doubtless followed with pleasure and 
satisfaction the letters which Rev. George W. 
Stone has been writing in regard to his in- 
teresting and successful journey to the Pacific 
Coast. The letters have been most accurate 
and graphic in description, but the mere itin- 
erary of the journey cannot give any just im- 
pression of the effect of Mr. Stone’s visit in 
the isolated churches of the Pacific Coast. 
Nothing has been said of the courage and 
resolution imparted, of the loyalty inspired, 
and of the sound and cheerful counsel given; 
but testimony has come to the national head- 
quarters from the churches visited by Mr. 
Stone, telling of the pleasure in his visit, 
and expressing the thanks and appreciation 
of the churches to the Association for send- 
ing to them so genial, wise, and industrious 
a helper. A few passages from Mr. Stone’s 
personal letters to the secretary will serve to 
indicate the nature of the problems which be- 
set the churches he has visited. 

‘*In the Rocky Mountains and the North- 
west,’’ he writes, ‘‘more depends upon the 
man than elsewhere. By this I mean that the 
ordinary type of minister we know elsewhere 
would not stay here if he came. It requires 
grace, consecration, and pluck to stand up 
against unspiritual conditions.’’ ‘‘If one is 
truly meek, he can inherit something here; 
but one must be willing to endure much that 
our human nature takes seriously and unwill- 
ingly.’’ 

‘*It would be a great education to give our 
young men about two terms of two years each 
in these isolated parishes. They would never 
be vain afterwards. ’’ 

‘*T wish we could have a two years’ circuit 
system. Take all the churches on the Pacific 
Coast that receive aid from the Association, 
and make a circuit of them. Then enlist a 
minister for their service, giving each man 
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two years ina place. I believe we could get 
a good class of ministers. Many a man 
would be glad to use his material over, and 
to improve it; and he would have more time 
to look after parish interests. I know this 
will seem somewhat impracticable, and I 
suggest rather than advocate it. We must do 
something about our ministry, or we shall 
dry up and blow away. This itinerary sys- 
tem would drill and educate men for more 
responsible, or, rather, for larger fields. ”” 

‘*We have a splendid opportunity of service, 
if we can get religious men to go into this 
field. I am more than ever convinced that 
the materialistic, agnostic, scattering, hit-or- 
miss style of preaching is near its end. Even 
the most vigorous anti-orthodox people that 
come into the loose gatherings we call 
churches out here are seeing that we must 
have a constructive theology and an organiza- 
tion with what Dr. Hale called ‘Together- 
ness,’ or we cannot endure or do any good.’’ 

‘¢This Unitarian ship needs a captain, and.; 
it needs a man at the wheel also. No cap- 
tain ever handles the wheel, but he gives the 
course. : 

‘*The Association is a good deal more than 
a care-taker of feeble churches. I suppose it 
must continue to be a source of comfort for 
ministers and other educated persons who 
need somebody or something which they can 
hold responsible for their own lack of suc- 
cess. It will also continue to be daily food 
for the noble army of critics, but these func- 
tions are not sufficient to justify its exist- 
ence. ’’ 

Mr. Stone had a good deal to say about the 
new opportunities of service that appear on 
every hand in the Pacific States. Places like 
Fresno, Cal., Albany, Ore., Boisé, Idaho, 
Pullman, Wash., and Moscow, Idaho. 
‘*Here,’’? Mr. Stone says, ‘‘men are wanted, 
‘right now,’ as they say down South; but 
they must be men who can deal with this 
corrugated Western nature, men who can keep 
their religion amid the many temptations to 
follow the excitable ways of these enthusias- 
tic Westerners, men wise enough not to ride 
hobbies and indulge in fads.’’ 

The harvest is ripe. Where are the la- 
borers? 


Glenwood 


Ranges 


Make 


Cooking Easy. 


The Glenwood agent has them. 
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DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, March 13. There were present Messrs. 
Ames, Bowles, Boyden, Cruft, Eliot, Fox, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Symonds, C. D. 
Wright, M. St. C. Wright, and Mrs. Keyes 
and Miss Safford. The president, Hon, C. D. 
Wright, presided.~ % 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of February :— 


” RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand February 1-+--.-+.++sss0+s 

From donations. ...+..++ +++ 
Bequest of the late 

as final payment......... «+++ teen cece ce 

Mrs. Frances A. Hackley for distribution 


sesoee $21,246.74 
8,040.50 


of Dr. Sayage’s sermons..-+.++++s++++ 318.00 

Income on investments... 1,384.50 

Sale of books. 520.74 

For reinvestment. ... 6,000.00 
From all other source: 56.82 


EXPENDITURES, 


For missio Di 
' _Amherst Churc 
Distribution of Dr. Savage’s sermons, on 
account of Mrs. Frances A. Hackley... 
Books, tracts, €tc.+++s++++++ sree cere seers 
Salaries ......-2. 


Expenses eve oes . 
Cash on hand March 1.......0+ss2.cceeceeesscces 


$37,607.30 


This balance of $31,421.81 contains $18, - 
yo7 belonging to the General Fund, $6,400 
belonging to general investments awaiting 
investment, and $5,000 or more contribution 
for specific purposes not yet called for, thus 
leaving less than $1,400 of current receipts 
for current expenses. 

The business of the Western States had 
precedence; and upon report of the commit- 
tee the following appropriations were made 
for the year beginning April 1, 1900: to the 
First Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Kan., 
$500; to the First Unitarian Society, Topeka, 
Kan., $300; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Madison, Wis., $600; to Rev. J. L. Douthit, 
$500; to Rev. Morgan Millar, for work at 
Beatrice, Neb.,-$200; to the Free Christian 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., $500, with the 
understanding that some payment be made 
upon the debt to the Loan Fund, and that all 
special taxes now on the property be paid by 
the society; to Rev. Herman Haugerud, $125 
for three months and $300 for the nine suc- 
ceeding months, on condition that the church 
gives a trust deed for its property to the Asso- 
ciation; $50, to be expended for Winona at 
the discretion of the secretary of the Western 
Conference. 

Miss Safford presented a memorial from 
the Iowa Unitarian Association; and after 
“debate the following resolution, offered by 

Rev. M. St. C. Wright, was adopted :— 

‘* Voted, That the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association express confidence in 
the management of the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and appreciation of the energy and 
business methods it displays, and further 

“assurance, as may be feasible by the budget 
for 1900-1901, of co-operation to secure an 
appropriation not to*exceed $2,000, for the 
plan suggested by that body.’’ 

Upon report of the Foreign Committee, it 
was 

‘* Voted, To appropriate $1, 500 for the sal- 
aries and expenses of the Japan Mission for the 
six months beginning May 1, 1900, this sum 
to include the income of the Hayward Fund.’’ 
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Upon report of the Publication Committee, 
it was . 

‘* Voted, To establish, with the aid of the 
income of the Edward Wigglesworth Fund, 


a tenth series of free tracts, to consist of se- 


lected sermons from the leaders of the Unita- 
rian movement in the first half of the nine- 


teenth century.’’ 


‘* Voted, To print tracts entitled ‘The Her- 
itage of Liberal Christianity,’ by Rev. L. W. 
Sprague, and ‘Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 


per,’ by Rev. A. P. Reccord, as Nos. 112 
and 113 of the fourth series. ’’ 


It was reported that three vacancies existed 
in the board of trustees of Hackley Hall; and 


Mrs. T. C. Eastman of New York, Mrs. Percy 
R. King of New York, and Rev. Samuel A. 


Eliot were elected to fill these vacancies. 
The president announced the Nominating 


Committee for the annual meeting of 1900 as 
follows: William H. Baldwin, Jr., of New 


York, Rev. F. C. Southworth of Chicago, 


9| Rev. C. F. Russell of Weston, Gen. Ww. Ww. 
Blackmar of Hingham, and Mrs. C. B. Beat- 
ley of Boston. 


Upon motion it was 
‘6 Voted, That the thanks of the Association 


be presented to Mrs. Frances A. Hackley of 


New York for her gifts to enable the Asso- 
ciation to give copies of the works of Minot 
J. Savage, D.D., to libraries, divinity 
schools, ministers, and others. ’’ 

Upon motion it was 

‘* Voted, That the $20 received from the 
society in Peabody for the society in Erie, 
Pa., be applied as directed.”’ 

It was further 

‘‘ Voted, That $4,000 be appropriated to the 
payment of the mortgage on All Souls’ Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., the same having been con- 
tributed to the Association by the Church of 
the Messiah, N.Y., for that purpose.’’ 

‘* Voted, That $57.50 be appropriated to 
the reduction of premiums on bonds held as 
investments by the Association, and that the 
same be in addition to the $150 heretofore 
appropriated for that purpose, making the 
whole amount of reduction in the present 
fiscal year $207. 50.”’ 

The treasurer announced that he had re- 
ceived $16,000 on account of the bequest of 
Samuel G. Perkins, and it was thereupon 

‘* Voted, That the treasurer be instructed to 
open an account to be known as the ‘Samuel 
G. Perkins Fund,’ with a capital of $16,000.’’ 

‘* Voted, That the fund now known as the 
‘Perkins Fund’ be hereafter known as the 
‘Perkins Fellowship Fund.’ ”’ 

Upon motion it was 

‘* Voted, That $100 be appropriated from 
the Southern budget toward the travelling ex- 
penses of Rev. C. A. Langston to Atlanta. ”’ 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. 
Little, was adopted :— 

‘‘ Voted, That this board recognizes the per- 
sonal sacrifice and devotion to the interests 
of this Association, as evidenced by Mr. 
Eliot’s recent decision to remain at his post 
as secretary. This decision meets with the 
approval of the board, and is heard with 
great pleasure. Coming at the time when the 
secretary is endeavoring to raise a sum of 
money to commemorate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Association, it seems proper 
that this board call upon the Unitarian public 
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to show renewed confidence in Mr. Eliot by 
hearty support and enlarged contributions to 
the cause.’’ 
Adjourned. 
SAMUEL A. ELtot, Sec’y. 


The Sunday School. 


Two new places have joined the member- 
ship list of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety since our report last week. The East- 
ondale, Mass., Sunday-school has never given 
a contribution before; and Augusta, Me., has 
not forwarded an annual donation for several 
years. The intelligent and earnest loyalty to 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, which 
has been deepening for many years, finds its 
expression in many ways. The financial part 


The 
California 
Limited 


Finest train west of Chicago. 
66 hours to Los Angeles. 


Pullman, Buffet-Smoking-car 
(with Barber Shop), 
Dining-car, Observation-car 


(with Ladies’ Parlor). 
Vestibuled and electric-lighted 
throughout. 

Four times a week,—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 8 p.M., from 
Chicago. 

Santa Fé Route. 


S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A Party for our Paris Exposition Tour will leave 
Boston April 25 on the favorite steamer 


NEW ENGLAND 


of the Dominion Line. Four weeks will be spent in Paris 
at the Trocadéro Hotels, facing the Exposition Grounds. 

Parties will leave New York April 24 on the 
North German Lloyd Line Steamer 


Kaiserin Maria Theresia, 


and April 28 on the steamer 


MARQUETTE 


of the Atlantic Transport Line. The tours from New 
York include two weeks at Paris. we a 
Send or call for illustrated books containing full partic- 


ulars. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
EIS cata el ee a oa ide ea ie 


N 
HOMESPUNS 


For samples of these fabrics and information as 
to John Ruskin’s connection therewith address 
Joseph Rydings, 816 Madison Ave.,Paterson,N.J. 
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is only one, but a very important element, in 
the successful prosecution of the work which 
falls to this organization. The Sunday- 
school that joins the membership ranks of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society gives 
not only added strength to the society, but is 
sure to receive a broadening and benefitting 
influence itself. The part should always re- 
joice in the whole: the separate Sunday- 
school ought to secure a larger usefulness 
when it participates in the denominational 
movement. 


Secretary Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association has issued a circular appeal to 
the Unitarian Sunday-schools. He asks each 
one to commemorate the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of our National Association by devoting 
one Sunday between March 4 and April 29 as 
American Unitarian Association Day. The 
purpose is well expressed in this paragraph 
from the circular: ‘‘Let us take this occasion 
to impress upon the members of the Sunday- 
school the inestimable value of our Unitarian 
heritage, to call the attention of the children 
to the honorable past of our communion and 
to its future of widening opportunity, and to 
enlist them to active love and service of the 
Unitarian Church by inviting them to send 
a birthday greeting.’’ It is desired that the 
exercises, instruction, and remarks for the 
day shall be supplemented by a special money 
contribution, The idea of bringing home to 
‘the young people our cause as a whole is most 
excellent. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety expresses the hope that this appeal will 
meet with wide recognition. As Mr. Eliot 
says, there is nothing narrowing in teaching 
children the priceless value of our free, uni- 
versal faith, and making alive with loyalty 
to its organized life. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
makes a special offer with regard to Zuery 
Other Sunday, The Easter number, bearing 
the date of April 8, will be particularly at- 
tractive with whole-page illustrations and 
appropriate reading matter. Any Sunday- 
school not taking the paper regularly can 
have sufficient cepies, without charge, of 
this number by sending word immediately to 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Specify in your 
request the number of copies wanted. 


In the Pilgrim Teacher (Congregational 
Trinitarian) for March are some sentiments 
about the true position of the Sunday-school : 
**The Sunday-schoo] has never had a fair 
appraisal of its value in education. It has 
been overshadowed too long by the common 
school. It needs some great and noble cham- 
pion among educators. There can be no true 
and complete education which leaves out the 
religious nature. There is also a need of a 
better estimate by parents. It often appears 
to them as a weak, unimportant institution, 
absence from which does not signify, neither 
failure to get the lessons. The Sunday- 
school is crowded by the matters of other 
organizations in the church. Weneed a juster 
sense of proportion in modern church life. 
When that is applied, the pressure upon the 
Sunday-school will be relieved; and it will 
be given more room and a higher place.’’ 


The pictures for April illustrating ‘‘The 
Life of Jesus,’’ published by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, are now ready. They 
are: ‘‘Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem,’’ Plock- 
horst; ‘‘The New Temple built by Herod’’; 
**The Tribute Money,’’ Titian; ‘‘The 
Widow’s Mite,’’ Bida. Also we have ready 
Pulsford’s leaflets for teachers, covering the 
same Sundays and the same subject. Four 
more of the scholarly leaflet lessons by Rev. 
W. W. Fenn on ‘‘The Psalms’’ are just from 
the press. The selection of subjects is as 
follows: ‘‘A Song of the Saving Word,’’ 
Psalm cxix.; ‘‘A Song of the Keeper of 
Israel,’’ Psalm cxxi. ; ‘‘A Song of the Holy 
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City, ’’ Psalm cxxii. ; ‘‘A Song of the Sowers’ 
Faith,’’ Psalm cxxvi. The price of the pict- 
ures above mentioned is three for one cent; 
same rate by the hundred. The price of 
Pulsford’s leaflets is 50 cents per hundred; 
price of Fenn’s Psalms, 75 cents per hundred. 


Next Saturday in Channing Hall Mr. Puls- 
ford’s subject is ‘‘Jesus and Zaccheus.’’ It 
is the last lesson prior to that on ‘‘Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem.’’ Its interest lies 
largely in the associations of the place. He 
passes for the last time the scene of the bap- 
tism; while not far off, on the hills above 
the river, lays the grave of John, his heroic 
teacher. The characteristic incident of the 
tax-gatherer brings out now, at the very close 
of his ministry, the generous, sympathetic 
spirit of Jesus. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


April 1, ‘‘Consecration: What is it? What 
is it not?’’ 

‘*Above and Below,’’ James Russell Low- 
ell; ‘*The Value of the Human Soul,’’ Phil- 
lips Brooks, in ‘‘Lectures to Yale Divinity 
Students’’; ‘‘Brother, hast thou wandered 
far???’ James Freeman Clarke; ‘‘Father, to 
us thy children humbly kneeling,’’ Clarke; 
‘*Our spirits Jay their noblest powers, ’’ O. B. 
Frothingham; ‘‘At first I prayed for light,’’ 
E. D. Cheney; Romans xii. 1~21; xiv. 5-8; 
Ephesians iii. 14-19. 


CONSECRATION. 


BY MARY SIBYL HOLBROOK. 


‘*We do fearfully live, as it were, out of 
God's atmosphere: we do not keep that con- 
tinual consciousness of his reality which I 
conceive we ought to have, and which should 
make him more manifest to our souls than the 
Shechinah was to the eyes of the Israelites.’’ 

This quotation from a letter of the famous 
Dr. Amold, master of Rugby, a thorough 
Churchman, and writing fifty years ago, may 
be applied with truth to Unitarian young 
people to-day. Consecration with most of us 
is a somewhat spasmodic act rather than an 
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essential habit of life. We draw in an occa- 
sional whiff of spiritual communion; but we 
do not, most of us, dwell in this lofty ether, 
and some of us even find it difficult to breathe 
there at all. Why is this? And what can we 
do about it? Questions like this it behooves 
us to answer, taking counsel together how we 
may more constantly ‘‘live in God’s atmos- 
phere. ’’ 

One reason why we are perhaps more prone 
than young people of other churches to over- 
look this need lies in the very breadth and 
elasticity of our faith. If all days are as 
much the Lord’s as Sunday, why devote to 
him any more hours on Sunday than on Mon- 
day or Tuesday? If all causes are sacred, all 
work holy, the call to serve the cause of holi- 
ness (directly) is less urgent. We have no 
sisterhoods and orders, no prayer-meetings 
and conversions, nothing in tradition nor in 
constitution, —in some churches not even the 
form of uniting with the church,—to serve as 
pledge or symbol of inner consecration. We 
are left so free that the risk of laxity is 
greater than in more formal religions. This 


is not to say that there is inherent in Unita-. 


rianism any principle at variance with indi- 
vidual devoutness, but only that we Unita- 
tians have not the prop and stay of a formal 
bidding from without to strengthen our obe- 
dience to the bidding from within. 

What better example than this very season, 
Lent? In the ancient Christian Church and 
its direct descendants of our day a period of 
forty days was set apart for consecration, for 
the subordination of self to higherends. Be- 
cause we believe this aim should shape every 
day of the year, and hence call no season 
more than another holy, shall we feel our- 
selves altogether excused from the duty of 
special hallowing? Shall we not now and 
then give ourselves up to the contemplation 
of divine things, looking to our spiritual 
emptiness, and taking the time to be refilled 
and refreshed at the very Source? 

This suggests another reason why we fail 
to ‘‘keep that continual consciousness of 
God’’ that would inevitably lead to a deeper 
surrender of ourselves; namely, that ‘‘the 
world is too much with us,’’—a fault of the 
age we were born in, or perhaps we should 
call it a misfortune. 

Our neighbor is, to be ,sure, an active 
Christian, doing his alms perhaps a trifle too 


A NEW CRIB, 


It is almost worth while to go back to infancy 


for the sake of enjoying the delights with which 
the baby of the Twentieth Century is now sur- 
rounded. 


Here is one of our latest pattern tubular brass 


cribs, with extension bow foot, automatic draw 
sides, and double woven mattress. 
rious piece of furniture, and it almost seems like 


It is a luxu- 


wastefulness to lavish such beauty where it can only be seen by visitors to the nursery. 

The latest improvement in this crib isa novelty. The sides are automatically locked when 
raised or lowered; and, in place of the old “drop” side (which made it impossible to keep the 
crib in a confined space), we have introduced the new, patented “draw” side, which raises and 
lowers like a gate at a railway crossing, automatically locking itself at each point. 


It is almost worth a visit here to see this crib, as an example of modern ingenuity and” 


artisanship. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. . 


must we tamely follow in his hurried foot- 


erson says: ‘‘Why should we be cowed by 


- be known. 


‘ness and confidence is our strength: ... in 
simply assuring ourselves of the ground, we 
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Heart of Religion,’’ All seats free. The 


place, which are usually held once a month ; 
public cordially invited. : 


and the Ladies’ Benevolent Society meetings 
and socials and the entertainments of the 
Franklin Unity, an organization which has 
been connected with the church for more than 
twenty-five years, serve to get the parishioners 
together in social ways. In all the branches 
of the church there appears to be a disposi- 
tion on the part of the workers to put their 


visibly, but laudably eager to serve. Why 


steps? Why not set him a beautiful example 


of Christian passivity? You know what Em- Chicago, Ill.—Western Unitarian Sunday 


School Society: Rev. J. R. Effinger presided 
at the directors’ meeting on March 1, with 
Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. Southworth, Miss Hin- 
termeister, Mr. Kendall, and Mr, Scheible 
also present. The treasurer reported dona- 
tions of $2 each from the Northside Sunday 
Ethical School and from Mrs. Caroline 
Groninger of Sioux City; also of $5 each 
from the Unitarian Sunday-school at Geneseo, 
Ili., and from that at Hull Memorial Chapel 
in Chicago. The secretary read a letter from 
Mr. Jones, tendering a two-inch card in Unity 
free of charge, for a six months’ test of the 
value of such advertising to the society, and 
was instructed to thank Mr. Jones for the 
generous offer, of which the directors will 
gladly take advantage. Mr. Scheible pre- 
sented some photos suitable for illustrating 
a new series of ‘‘Home Life’’ cards for 
primary-class cards; and, on motion, he, to- 
gether with Mrs. Southworth and Mr. Gould, 
was empowered to select the material for 
such a series of twelve cards, and to issue the 
same. Mr. Effinger announced that the an- 
nual meeting of the society could conven- 
iently be held on Wednesday afternoon, May 
16; and, on motion, the officers of the society 
were directed to act as a Programme Com- 
mittee for the meeting. 


Clinton, Mass.—The First Church has of 
late been experiencing a decided revival of 
interest among its attendants; and a great 
deal of credit is due to the pastor and his 
wife, Rev. and Mrs, James C. Duncan, who 
by steady and persistent personal work have 
succeeded in arousing many of the Unitarians 
in the locality, who from force of habit had 
of late years absented themselves from relig- 
ious services. In the Sabbath-school has the 
influence of the pastor and his wife been 
strongly felt. Mrs. Duncan now superintends 
the kindergarten depaitment, and it is show- 
ing a constant growth. Rev. Mr. Duncan is 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, which 
has largely increased its membership within 
the past two years. The pastor also conducts 
the young men’s class, made up of more than 
a score of young men, ranging in age from 
sixteen to twenty-five years. Miss Fannie A. 
Damon some months ago composed the fol- 
lowing, entitled ‘‘Our Faith,’’ which is sung 
at the close of each session of the Sunday- 
school, and which is now in use in a number 
of schools in the State, ministers who have 
exchanged with Rev. Mr. Duncan being de- 
lighted with its originality of arrangement 
and comprehensiveness. It is sung to the 
music of ‘‘ What a Friend we have in Jesus!'’ 
The words follow :— 


‘¢We believe in God, our Father, 

Source of life and Soul of all, 
And in man’s inherent goodness, 

Spite of sin and error’s thrall ; 
In the leadership of Jesus, — 

In his teachings, true, sublime; 
In a life of loving service, — 

Love to God and all mankind. 
We believe in human progress, 

In the golden age to come, 
When all men shall do to others 

As to them they would have done; 
In the soul's immortal birthright 

To a life beyond, more fair, 
That awaits the deathless spirit 

In God’s many mansions there.’’ 


the name of Action? ’Tis a trick of the 
senses,—no more. We know that the ances- 
tor of every action is a thought. The poor 
mind does not seem to itself to be anything, 
unless it have an outside badge, —some Gentoo 
diet or Quaker coat or Calvinistic prayer- 
meeting or philanthropic society, or, anyhow, 
some wild contrasting action to testify that 
it is somewhat. The rich mind lies in the 
sun and sleeps, and is Nature.’’* 

And Browning, in ‘*Rabbi Ben Ezta,’’ 
touches on the worth of inner consecration as 
opposed to acts :— 


Business Notices. 


The series of historical plates engraved by Wedgwood 
for Jones, McDuffee & Stratton perpetuate graphically 
scenes connected with our early history. The new ones, 
including the Signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
The Wayside Inn, The Boston Town House,{ Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware, The Spirit of ’76, etc., make 
the series number thirty-six. Being printed under the 
glaze on Wedgwood old blue faience insures the preserva- 
tion of the scenes indelibly for centuries. 


**Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘work’ must sentence pass; 
Things done, that took the eye, and had the 
price. ... 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure,... 
- All I could never be, 
_ All men ignored in me,— 
This I was worth to God.’’ 


The spring is here. Soon it will be seed- 
time. Let us take hint from nature, and lay 
open our hearts for planting. Let us receive 
the precious seeds of truth and holiness, con- 
fident that in good time by our fruits we shall 


Wonderfully Improved.— Some very notable im- 
provements have been introduced this year into children’s 
cribs; and they are showing some new styles at the Paine 
warerooms on Canal Street, which are far ahead of the 
best patterns of last year. In another column of this 
paper there is an engraving of one of these new cribs 
which has the patented draw sides with automatic locks. 
It is almost worth while to bea child again to enjoy one 
of these charming beds. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 


“*God is seeking us, and not we him,’”’ reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


says Frederick Maurice: ‘‘and it is an infinite 
comfort to know this when we are feverish 
and restless with the thought of our own im- 
potent struggles and great laziness. In quiet- 


Notices. 


Rev CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 
nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is ‘‘The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,” Dorchester. His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


have.to believe that God is our friend now 
and ever, and that he can be nothing else.’’ 

I have only covered—and that but superfi- 
cially—two of the hindrances to complete 
consecration; and, of these, one I have re- 
garded as more or less consequent on the 
nature of our belief, the other as a part of 
the legacy of our time. Yet I would not 
seem to shirk the admission that, if we do 
live apart from God, without a lively sense 
of our filial debt, without an endeavor to re- 
deem this obligation by the lavish gift of our 
best selves, we ultimately, not our creed nor 
our age, are to blame. 

We might well pray in the spirit, if not in 
the words, of the unknown Oriental whose 
little book of prayers is full of such eloquent 
longings for consecration :— 

‘*O Lord, that it might be given me to 
find thee, to open unto thee my whole heart, 
and to rejoice in thee as my very soul ear- 
nestly longeth to do! So that henceforth no 
man’s ridicule, no creature’s snares, and no 
pleasure of any kind could hinder me from 
holding intercourse only with thee, and thee 
with me, as one who loveth holdeth inter- 
course with his friend!’’ 


Marriages. 


At Brookfield, 19th inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
poke E. Hawkes and Mrs. Mary S. Burr, both of Brook- 
eld. 


Deaths. 


In Cambridge, 2d inst., Caroline M., wife of Rev. Johu 
_G. Nichols, D.D., formerly of Saco, Me., and daughter 
of the late William Tucker of Boston, aged 73 yrs. 6 mos. 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, F*teplished 
Dada eae UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERBS. 
1326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 
Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Wednesday noon 
service, March 28, will be conducted by Rev. 
James De Normandie of Roxbury. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, 
March 26, at 10.30 A.M. The address will 
be given by Rev. Elmer E. Newbert of 
Augusta, Me. Subject, ‘Intellectual Lead- 
ership in Religion.’’ 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: On Sunday evening next, at 7.30, 
the minister, Rev. John McDowell, will con- 
duct the service, and preach. Subject, **The 
er” 


* Spiritual Laws. 


REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING’S 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on tho 
“Life of Christ in Art’’ 


Mr. Spaulding can now make engagements to give, dur- 
ing the spring, at favorable rates, one or more of these 
valuable new lectures. | ? 

For circular and other information address 

REV. H. G. SPAULDING, 
221 Newbury St., Boston. 


One of the most interesting features of the 
regular church services is the chorus choir, 
made up of thirty-five voices, who are trained 
under the direction of Prof. Eugene Buzzell 
of Worcester, formerly of Woonsocket, R.I. 
The Young People’s Religious Union hold 
weekly meetings Sunday evenings, save when 
vesper services or platform meetings take 
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shoulder to the wheel, and make the Unita- 
rian church stand for all it should in the 
community. 


Chicopee, Mass.—A series of union ser- 
vices of this church with the Third Congre- 
gational Church were recently inaugurated for 
the discussion of the problems of applied 
Christianity. The general theme has been 
‘“‘The Relation of the Church,’’—to the 
schools, to labor, to the industrial life, to 
municipal citizenship, to capital, and to 
socialism. The speakers have been laymen 
identified with these interests, —Superintend- 
ent of Schools Brodeur, Sam L. Jones (a la- 
borer), Rev. F. O. MacCartney of Rockland, 
Mayor Chapin of Holyoke, J. L. Stevens (an 
employer), and William Lloyd Garrison. 
This plan was devised to meet the objection 
that churches were indifferent to the perplexi- 
ties of real life and to demonstrate the basis 
for practical co-operation of Christian people, 
though followers of differing sytems of the- 
ological thought. The plan of alternating 
the meetings Sunday nights has given good 
congregations and made stronger the bond of 
union in practical endeavor. 


East Bridgewater, Mass.—Thursday, 
February 8, was an eventful day in the his- 
tory of the First Parish Church, it being the 
occasion of the dedication of the new parish 
house recently erected. Although the night 
was dark and stormy, both rain and wind 
were ignored; and over two hundred persons 
partook of a bountiful supper served in the 
building preliminary to the dedicatory exer- 
cises, which took place in the church. After 
an organ voluntary and anthem, Rev. C. A. 
Allen of Bridgewater offered prayer. Hon. 
I. N. Nutter recited the history of the move- 
ment for a parish house, and made a suitable 
acknowledgment of the assistance rendered by 
the various societies connected with the 
church. Rev. J. W. Quinby, the pastor, 
read a letter of regret from Rev. E. A. Horton 
of Boston, who was unable to be present by 
reason of a previous engagement. Mr. 
Quinby, in the course of his address, de- 
clared it as his opinion that religious and 
social life should go together. It is an ad- 
vantage to have instruction and entertainment 
united. All need a larger and better life, 
and it is possible to realize it. E. W. Nut- 
ter presented the report of the Building Com- 
mittee, and turned the keys over to the Parish 
Committee. Brief addresses were made by 
Rev. C. A. Allen of Bridgewater and Rev. 
E. H.. Keens of Whitman. Rev. F.C. 
Williams of Brookline, a former pastor’ of 
the church, spoke interestingly, referring to 
the congregation as it existed thirty years 
ago. The new building is a two-story struct- 
ure, the first floor containing a kitchen parlor 
and Sunday-school room, the second floor be- 
ing used for a hall. The parish house is 
connected with the church by a pretty portico, 
and a door in rear of church connects the two 
structures. 


Groton, Mass.—First Parish: The First 
Parish Church of Groton was filled with a 
happy throng on Wednesday, March 7, on 
which day was celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Rev. Dr. Joshua Young’s pas- 
torate. The church was attractively dressed 
with flowers; and the rooms below were the 
scene of a joyous reception and bountiful col- 
lation, in which friends from out of town 
joined with the parishioners in making the 
day memorable. The Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the occasion consisted of Hon. 
George S. Boutwell, Mrs. Bancroft, Miss 
Georgianna Boutwell, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. 
Blood, Mrs. Sibley, Col. T. L. Motley, Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Lawrence. At the ex- 
ercises in the church, after the reception and 
collation, ex-Gov. Boutwell presided. His 
opening remarks were extremely brief, much 
to the disappointment: of his audience; but 
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they were as comprehensive as brief, which 
is his art. He spoke of the occasion which 
had drawn his hearers together, referred 
briefly to the antiquity of the church and 
parish, and closed with a simple and sincere 
statement of the affection which existed be- 
tween the people and their pastor, which, he 
averred, had grown and strengthened as the 
years rolled by. Col. Motley followed him, 
reading telegrams and letters of congratula- 
tion and reminiscence which had been received 
by Dr. Young and the committee. Among 
these were telegrams from Dr. E. E. Hale 
and the Old Colony Lodge of Masons, Hing- 
ham, and letters from Rev. Edwin Leonard 
of Melrose, a school and college friend of the 
doctor’s, and Dr. William Lyon, Dr. C. G. 
Ames, and Rev. S. C. Beach, clergymen of 
the Unitarian denomination. The speakers 
of the occasion were Rev. Sherrard Billings, 
Rev. George Batchelor, Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding, Rev. Henry De Long. 


Haverhill, Mass.—The Gazette of March 5 
reports a sermon of our minister as follows: 
**Rev. F. A. Gilmore took for his text yes- 
terday morning the subject, ‘Why we should 
love the First Parish,’ and, in treating this 
topic, offered ten reasons for such a feeling 
in the hearts of the parishioners. The ser- 
mon was a highly entertaining one, and the 
reasons advanced were substantially as fol- 
lows: first, ‘because the church is the oldest 
in the city, it being two hundred and fifty- 
five years old’; second, ‘the effect the church 
has had upon the theological opinions in the 
city: it has served to soften and tone the 
atmosphere.’’ The third reason was because 
of its attitude toward the truth and its utter 
sincerity in believing that every man should 
follow his convictions. Fourth, ‘the church 
has been the place where new acquaintances 
have been made which have formed lasting 
friendships.’ The fifth reason advanced was 
the fact that the church is dear to the parish- 
ioners because of the memories of the dead, 
—the memories of men and women who 
worshipped in it, and have passed away. 
Sixth, ‘for its nearer and closer ties which 
have been made: the ministers have married 
you, have christened your children, have vis- 
ited you in your sorrow, and spoke at the 
graves of your loved ones of the words of 
undying hope.’ The seventh reason was that 
the church has strengthened our moral life. 
Eighth, ‘it has taught us about God’; ninth, 
‘the church needs you: it is an hour for time 
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transition and a testing time, and the church 
calls on: all for loyalty.’ The tenth reason 
was simply that ‘you need the church.’ 
These reasons were amplified and offered in 
a manner which appealed to the large congre- 
gation present.’’ 


London, Eng.—liighgate: Signs of in- 
creasing activity and vigor have soon begun 
to manifest themselves since the advent of 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland. Interest is being 
aroused throughout the district, and congre- 
gations are rapidly increasing. Last Sunday 
morning’s attendance is believed to have been 
the largest since Rev. Robert Collyer preached 
here on his last visit to London. Mr. Sun- 
derland preached two most inspiring dis- 
courses on “‘ Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal’’ and 
‘*The Place of Enthusiasm in Life.’’ Mr. 
Sunderland is already engaging heart and soul 
in all the activities of the church, and the 
workers are rallying around him. The Band 
of Hope has been revived, a brigade of Sun- 
day-school boys organized to distribute liter- 
ature. A week-night Bible class has been 
started, and other developments are in con- 
templation. Altogether, the congregation feel, 
that under their new pastor a future of great 
usefulness and prosperity awaits them. 


Melrose, Mass.—The one hundred and 
second session of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference will be held in the Unitarian church, 
Wednesday, March 28. Order of exercises: 
devotional service, conducted by Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, Newton Centre; addresses on ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of the Suburban Church,’’ Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, and Rev. E. D. 
Towle, Brookline; praise-meeting (singing 
to be led by Miss J. B. Fillebrown, cornetist, 
of Jamaica Plain, who will open the meeting 
with a solo) ; addresses on the subject for the 
day: Rev. J. C. Jaynes, West Newton; Rev. 
C. F. Russell, Weston. : 


Oakland, Cal.—The thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church in this city 
was a most inspiring occasion. Over two 
hundred and fifty persons sat down to a parish 
supper enlivened with music and witty dis- 
course. At the business meeting which fol- 
lowed reports were read from the various 
auxiliary societies connected with the church, 
and from the trustees, showing a highly pros- 
perous condition of things. -Over $10,000 have 
been contributed for church purposes during 
the past year, and some $3,000 of indebted- 
ness paid off. The current income from the 
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.Memoriam.’’ Teachers’ meetings are con- 
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church property nearly pays the interest on 
the church debt. Under the popular minis- 
trations of the present incumbent of the pul- 
pit, Rev. B. Fay Mills, and the effective 
services of his gifted wife in the Sunday- 
school and parish, the congregations have so 
increased as to tax the seating capacity of 
the edifice, from five to eight hundred persons 
being present at every service. It was unani- 
mously voted to extend to Mr. Mills a call as 
permanent pastor. In kind memory of the 
founder and first pastor of the church, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, it was resolved by the meet- 
ing to henceforth call the social hall of the 
ghurch edifice by his name, —a graceful sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Mills. It is understood 
that the latter will accept the invitation as 
pastor. 

Reading, Mass.—The Christian Union 
Church (Rev. H. D. Stevens, pastor) seems 
filled with a new spirit and enthusiasm. The 
Sunday-school now includes a Bible class, 
with the pastor as its leader. The Reading 
Branch of the Women’s Alliance has a pro- 
gramme arranged for an “*indoor picnic,’’ 
Tuesday, March 27. A ‘‘preparation class’’ 
meets each Sunday afternoon with the pastor, 
to which all desiring to unite with the church, 
either at Easter or later, are welcome. 
Through the efforts of the Sunday-school 
superintendent, Mr. Harry Cook, the library 
has been moved into a freshly tinted and 
varnished room; and the books have been 


‘carefully assorted and arranged. The Young 


People’s Religious Union is to give up one 
of its April meetings to the superintendent 
of the Children’s Health Fund. The Sunday- 
school has been invited to attend church as 
a school next Sunday. 


Ridgewood, N.J.—Ridgewood Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Harry Jeschke: This church 
was never in a more prosperous condition. 
The minister has been delivering a series of 
sermons on ‘‘Immortality.’’ On last Sun- 
day, when Rev. Mr. Jeschke brought this 
series to a close, the hall was crowded to the 
doors with a large and cultivated audience. 
The society will soon put up a church 
building. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah: 
In response to a request that all the ministers 
of the city should help the Anti-wine-room 
Crusade by their sermons, the pastor, Rev. 
Jj. W. Day, preached last Sunday on ‘‘Civic 
Responsibility,’’ using the occasion to em- 
phasize the need of a general and united 
effort toward municipal reform. In the even- 
ing he spoke on ‘‘Christian Salvation, ’’ in 
a course of ten informal Sunday evening talks 
on ‘Christian Belief from the Unitarian 
Point of View.’’ The attendance at these 
class-room meetings has increased from twenty 
to over forty. A Good Friday service will 
be held, for which members of the chorus are 
rehearsing Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption,’’ which 
will form a part, also, of the Easter services. 
The Sunday-school has now an attendance of 
over eighty pupils, exclusive of an adult 
class, led by Prof. Krall in the study of ‘‘In 


ducted every week by the pastor, who has 
also been brought into contact with people of 
other churches and creeds by addresses at the 
Social Science Clubs, the Culture Clubs, the 
Contemporary Club, Round Table, and Har- 
vard Club. The Eliot Society recently held 
a successful sale, by which over $100 was 
added to the treasury. The Sunday-school 
lately gave a musical and dramatic entertain- 
ment to raise money for the support of a free 
bed in each of the two children’s hospitals. 
The Mission Free School property was sold 
last fall, and the school is located temporarily 
at 2817 Chestnut Street. A ‘class in sloyd 
has just been started. There are now thirty- 
three children in this home, and many of 
these children attend both Sunday-school and 
morning service at the Church of the Messiah. 


declined the call extended to him to become 
the minister of this parish. 


bought and paid for a new church organ. 
supply the demand of the increased congrega- 


has thirty-eight members. 
given one play, held two socials, and listened 
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Ware, Mass.—Rev. W. H. Branigan has 


Whitman, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edward H. Keens: This society has 


Forty new hymn-books have been added to 


tion. A Unity Club has been organized, and 


The club has 


to two lectures. One lecture was upon ‘‘The 
Boer War,’’ and the other about ‘‘The Mind 
and Genius of Shakespeare.’’ The outlook 
for the future of this church appears very en- 
couraging. 


Lithia Springs Fund. 


The following subscriptions have been paid 
in cash :— 


Amount previously acknowledged....-++++++++»+ $1,010.00 
Chas. E. Green, Ann Arbor, Mich.........++++ 5.00 
W. W. Fenn, First Unitarian Church, Chicago, 10,00 
C. M. Blackman, Chicago..++e-+++esseescsen sees 25.00 
ames L. Rowe, Chicago..+.+++.++.++ tee 10.00 
n His Name Club, Church of Mes: New 
WOU seine vace reas cece vcescncewen-es pace 3.00 
H. A. de Windt, Chicago... ; 10.00 
Henry T. Fry, Chicago.... 5.00 
H. T. Thompson, Chicago...... 5.00 
Mrs. Nancy S. Foster, Chicago - 100.00 


Mrs. Fanny J. Howe, Chicago 
eo. B. Harris, Chicago..... 

. W. MacGeagh, Chicago. a 
orace S. Sears, Boston..--++--ss+ss+ssssseeees 
vay Club, First Unitarian Church, Hartford, 
‘onn oa 


Women’s Alliance, Hartford, Conn. 


Wm. Horace Davis.... 10.00 
E. B. Sunny, Chicago. 5.00 
Detroit Branch Women’s Alliance 10.00 
“A friend,’? Chicago. ...+ sees sreeeereeee 100.00 
Mrs, Otis Norcross, Boston....-.-+--+- aS 50.00 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston,..++.s++eeeseeres 50,00 


Amounts previously reported pledged and not 
yet Daidssessseececesseeercccecceesusece 


Besides the above, we have received from a 
lady the conditional subscription of $100, pro- 
vided nine other ladies will give an equal 
amount. 

Gro. E. ADAMS, Chairman, 
Committee Lithia Springs Fund. 


Dere and Chere. 


The total production of cigarettes last year 
in this country was 19 per cent. less than the 
year before. 


The original idea of the Chinaman’s pig- 
tail was that it formed a convenient handle 
by which one day he would be lifted up to 
Paradise. This curious belief is still to be 
found among the natives. 


The Bank of England destroys about three 
hundred and fifty thousand of its notes every 
week, to replace them with freshly printed 
ones. One evening in each week is set apart 
for the making of this expensive bonfire. 


Two mysterious boxes will be opened this 
year at the British museum. One was left in 
1834 by Mr. Douce, who had been keeper of 
manuscripts, to be opened Jan. 1, 1900; and 
no one knows its contents. The other con- 
tains the papers of Lord Broughton, better 
known as Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Byron’s 
friend, and three times a cabinet minister. 
He died in 1869, leaving his diaries, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda to the museum, 
with directions not to open them till 1900. 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


Warranted as per catalogue, Include many 
novelties for vegetable and fiower gardens, Year 
book for 1900, an invaluable help to all growers, 
Yours free for the asking. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING “UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfiuity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God? 


4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev, 
Robert Collyer.) 
5. How does God reveal Himself? 
6. God a very Present Help. 
1. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 
8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 
9. Who are Christians? , 
10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 
11. The Blessed Christmas. 
12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 
13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 
14, What is the Use of going to Church? 
15. The Function of Faith. 
16. “Antipas.’”’ (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
17%. Patience, (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
19. The Kind of Salvation which the World 
Needs. 
20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 
21. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
22. The Ideal Home. 
23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 
America. 


(By Rev. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR- 


GAIN.” MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 


SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantries. 


Teacher: ‘‘What happens when a man’s 
temperature goes down as far as it can go?’’ 
Smart Scholar: ‘‘He has cold feet, ma’am. 


Mrs. Wunder: ‘‘Washington was a versa- 
tile man.’’ Mr. Wunder: ‘‘He had to be 
to look like all his pictures.’’—JBaltimore 
American. 


Buzby: ‘‘Didn’t Wiggins forget his lines 
at the amateur theatricals last evening?’’ 
Baxter: ‘*No: he only got them mixed up a 
little. Instead of saying, ‘I hear the tramp 
of approaching footsteps,’ he said, ‘I hear 
the footsteps of approaching tramps.’ ”’ 
London Tit-Bits. 


“*Do you know,’’ said the man in the gray 
ulster, ‘‘that police statistics show a total of 
nearly twenty thousand persons who are re- 
ported missing every year?’’ 
half of them aren’t missed at all. They only 
think they are,’’ responded the pessimistic 
man.—Z xchange. 


The attendants upon the Tissot exhibition 
in the ‘‘Grand Victorian Corridor of the old 
Providence Depot,’’ Boston, include some 
who, however interested in art, are not spe- 
cially proficient in the fundamental elements 
of New Testament knowledge... One young 
woman was overheard reading to her compan- 
ion from the catalogue that the picture they 
were looking at was ‘‘the fairy seers and 
seducers.”” 


A lady requested a friend to send a group 
of photographs of prominent living Boston- 
ians, to be reproduced in illustration of an 
article she was writing. Making known her 
errand to the saleswoman of a well-known 
photograph shop, that obliging little. person 
seemed much perplexed. ‘‘Why—but—you 
know,’’ said she, ‘‘of course you know that 
—the veal Bostonians—are—nearly all—dead!’’ 
Boston Commonwealth. 


The pigs at Brook Farm came in for their 
share of Mr. Hawthorne’s attention. When, 
in the following winter, the Brook Farmers, 
as a delicate attention, sent a spare-rib to 
Mrs, (George S. Hillard, with whom he was 
then staying in Boston, thinking to please 
him, he raised his hands in horror, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I should as soon think of a sculp- 
tor’s eating a piece of one of his own 
statues!’’—Atlantic Monthly. 


A subscriber of the Springfield Republican 
stopped his paper on account of its attitude 
on the Philippine question. Now he writes: 
‘*But Iam lonesome for its other features, 
and I am a wee bit curious to hear your com- 
ments on the recent hypnotism of Hay. So 
here is a dollar; and for it send me the 
Weekly Republican for a year, or until I get 
sick of your Philippinipics, or until you are 
jailed for high treason. The last will not 
happen, but I wish it would.’’ 


Speaking of kindergartens for colored chil- 
dren calls to mind the experience of a matron 
who was teaching one of the little colored 
girls on her plantation how to spell. She 
used a pictorial primer, and over each word 
was its accompanying picture. Polly glibly 
spelled ‘‘o-x, ox,’’ and ‘‘b-o-x, box,’’ etc. 
But the teacher thought that she was making 
“*right rapid progress.’’ So she put her hand 
over the picture, and said, ‘‘ Polly, what does 


‘o-x’ spell?’’ ‘‘Ox,’’ answered Polly, 
nimbly. ‘‘How do you know that it spells 
‘ox,’ Polly?’’ ‘‘Seed his tail,’’ replied the 


apt Polly.—Memphis Scimitar. 
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BAKING 
ABSOLUTELY PURE PowDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


New England Mutual 
WESTERN LANDS LITE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE ee 5 BOSTON, MASS. 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. dab sete 


ASSETS Dec. at ry dette $29,544, 63 
I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the LIABILITIES . +++ 26,838,056.66 
$2,705,771.97 


akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Ch. Organs 
OOK & 
P REASTINGS YO, 


Ho BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
il PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. . 


BEN. ve ei oe President. 
eat vi OSTER, Vice-President. 


RULL Secreta: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S: 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARiIs ExPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ONE gE 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 

=: ‘mplex Printer. No wash- 
ym ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 

30 Vesey St,, New York. 


LAWTON é & cOo., 69 Dearborn ‘Street, Chicago, 


Educatio. 


ee, ox ITH commodious rooms, 
PROSPECT HILL ScO large and fast Presses, 


GREENFIELD, MASS 


Established in 1869. Reference, err, E. E. Hale, D.¢ ~ 


Miss IDA F. FOST 
Miss CAROLINE Re RLARK, } Principals. 
For GIRLS and 


HOWARD SEMINARY Young WomEN, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 
rites coms $350 per year.. Ee temig, Co ie Prepara- 
0: 
We 
sium. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


> >e-setting Machines, new and 
4ern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


and Special eee 4 = py pasic, and Bilccotian, 
-equippe rary and_ Laboratories, fine 
quips Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. — 


Individual 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
irls began Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, ’and Business. Attention to char- 

acter-buil ng For catalogue address ALLEN BRos, 

At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays, 


‘ATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND taht Le 
WASHINCTON BOSTON. 


st 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


